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OUR READERS 


You have received our latest appeal 
for funds and many of you have al. 
ready generously responded by send- 
ing in a contribution. 

But it is necessary for us to have 
many more contributions if we are to 
continue bringing you the kind of 
material in NEW WORLD REVIEW 
your letters increasingly praise us for 
making available to you. 

A .new administration takes over in 
January—and the struggle for a peace. 
ful world continues. The problems fac- 
ing our country cry out with an urgency 
that grows more intense with each day 
that passes. These problems are many 
and complex—NWR, as your letters 
testify, helps you to understand these 
oroblems more clearly, gives you a 
perspective on them, relates them to 
the whole picture of a world at a great 
turning point of history. 

To continue bringing this enlighten- 
ing information—and to increase the 
coverage we now have—we must de- 
pend upon you. 

Even if you have already sent us a 
contribution, won't you make one 
further effort? 


Please Fill Out and Mail Today 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
7th Floor, 34 West 15th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


I enclose $..............0......... for your 
Sustaining Fund. 

I pledge §................ monthly for your 
continued publication. 

PWMBEIEDS cds. swvsvancoeun tive icdousssicescnevecacsenanccentes 
Street Terr errrrr err rrrrrrerrerrrrr rrr rrr rr irri i 
Ree Zone........ State........... 
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io G the American people who 
contributed to Senator John F. 
Kennedy’s razor-thin majority over 
Vice President Richard Nixon were 
a large number deeply concerned 
with peace. 

These were impelled, perhaps, 
more by the fact that certain lead- 
ing peace advocates were grouped 
around Kennedy, by deep distrust 
in Nixon and fear of a continuation 
of the present Administration’s 
foreign policies than by any whole- 
hearted confidence in Senator Ken- 
nedy himself. 

Along with peace forces around 
Kennedy were also cold war forces. 
And Kennedy himself, while showing 
on some issues a somewhat more 
constructive attitude on foreign 
policy than Nixon, continued the 
line of anti-Communism, intensified 
cold war and vastly increased arms 
spending. He spoke of the necessity 
for arms control, but not of disarma- 
ment. His support of the idea of in- 
tervention in Cuba, while slightly 
modified later, was an ill omen and 
undoubtedly cost him many peace 
votes. 


If Kennedy had taken a stronger 
stand on the end of the cold war, 
disarmament, negotiations with the 
Soviet Union and peaceful coexis- 
tence, undoubtedly he would have 
had a far larger majority. 

This young man will want to be 
President for a second term. He will 
not want to risk a near-miss again. 
For this he will have to take into 
account the mandate of those who 








AND NOW TO WORK-FOR PEACE! 


by JESSICA SMITH 


voted for him for a peaceful foreign 
policy, for guaranteeing the rights 
of the Negro people, for an end to 
repressive labor legislation and a 
halt to unemployment and other 
measures for the people’s well-being 
—and above all to stop the trend 
toward war. 

But in the light of the great pres- 
sures from the cold war and mili- 
tarist forces, it is up to the American 
people now to get to work and let 
him know the strength of their 
desire for peace, to press urgently 
above all for a start toward disarma- 
ment and an end to nuclear weapons 
tests. 


The Khrushchev-Kennedy 
Exchange 


Already Premier Khrushchev has 
made good on his promise to reopen 
with the new administration the 
negotiations and friendly relations 
with the United States blasted by 
the U-2 incident. On November 9 
he sent the following telegram to 
President-elect Kennedy: 


Allow me to congratulate you on 
the occasion of your election to the 
high office of President of the United 
States. 

We hope that while you are in this 
Office the relations between our coun- 
tries will again follow the line along 
which they were developing in Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s time, which would 
meet the basic interests not only of 
the peoples of the USSR and the 
United States but of all mankind 
which is longing for deliverance from 
the threat of a new war. 

I think you will agree that the 
eyes of many people are fixed on the 
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United States and the Soviet Union 
because the destiny of world peace 
depends largely on the state of Soviet- 
American relations. 

We have declared and continue to 
declare our respect for the peace- 
able and gifted people of the United 
States, and we are ready to develop 
the most friendly relations between 
the governments of the USSR and 
the United States. 

We are convinced that there are 
no insurmountable obstacles to the 
preservation and consolidation of 
peace. For the sake of this goal we 
are ready, for our part, to continue 
the efforts to solve such a pressing 
problem as disarmament, to settle 
the German issue through the earliest 
conclusion of a peace treaty, and 
to reach agreement on other ques- 
tions whose solution could bring about 
the easing and improvement of the 
entire international situation. 

Any steps in this direction will 
always meet with the full under- 
standing and support of the Sovie: 
Government. 

I wish you fruitful activity in the 
responsible capacity of United States 
President, and prosperity to the 
American people. 


Senator Kennedy did not respond 
to the specific points raised by Mr. 
Khrushchev. However, the cordial 
tone of the reply holds out some 
hope for better relations. 


I am most appreciative of your cour- 
tesy in sending me a message of con- 
gratulations. The achievement of a just 
and lasting peace will remain a funda- 
mental goal of this nation, and a major 
task of its President. I am most pleased 
to have your good wishes at this time. 


The Job Ahead 


The job of the peace forces be- 
comes all the more urgent when we 
consider how deeply entrenched in 
American life is military thinking, 
an arms economy and our vast mil- 
itary establishment with its tentacles 


reaching around the world. The dis- 
mantling of this system, however 
complicated, rather than its inten- 
sified development, is nevertheless 
imperative to the peace of the world. 
One task of course, is to prove that 
our economy can be converted from 
a war to a peace economy with more 
employment, not less, with military 
spending transferred into the peace- 
ful building essential both to avoid 
war and for the welfare of our peo- 
ple. Fortunately there are an in- 
creasing number of studies along 
these lines, both from conservative 
and left sources. In one of them, 
Disarmament and the American 
Economy (see page 47) Robert 
W. Dunn puts graphically the astro- 
nomical costs of war preparations 
to our country and the world. He 
writes: 

Every hour the world spends about 
$8,500,000 for armaments which could 
eventually be used to blow the world 
to bits. Of this amount the US. 


alone spends about $4,000,000 an hour 
every hour of the day and night. 


One of the sharpest warnings 
recently issued about the measure- 
less dangers of a continued arms 
race is contained in the booklet 
Community of Fear by Harrison 
Brown and James Real, issued by the 
Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions of the Fund for the 
Republic. 

The authors declare: 


There is rather clearly a military elite 
emerging in the United States which is 
dedicated to a position of perpetual 
hostility toward the Soviet Union and 
which wields enormous political as wel! 
as military power. 


They show that if expenditure on 
the weapons systems increases dur- 
ing the next five years at the same 
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dis-# rate as during the last five, about 
ver} half of the total of U.S. production 
ten-| and business in 1965 may be directly 
less] or indirectly war goods and services. 
rld.{ This must be borne in mind in pres- 
hat} sures on Kennedy who has repeatedly 
om} called for greater arms spending. 
ore}. The authors also show that if the 
faryf arms race continues at its present 
ace-} rate the probability of war, by ac- 
oid cident or otherwise, is very high. 
peo-f Tens of millions would die in a 
in-} nuclear attack. Others might be saved 
ong§ by underground shelters: 


The new developments will cause peo- 
. ple to burrow more deeply into the 
can @ =sround. Factories will be built in caves, 
bert§ as will apartment houses and _ stores. 
stro-@ Eventually most human life will be under- 
ground, confronted by arsenals capable 


sa destroying all life over the land 
He} areas of the earth. Deep under the 
ground people will be relatively safe— 
at least until such time as we learn how 
bout B to make explosives capable of pulverizing 
ould | the earth to great depths . 
vorld Once the people are convinced that 
US.§ they can survive the present state of 
hour} the art of killing, a broad and significant 
new habit pattern will have been in- 
ings troduced and accepted, one grotesquely 


different from any we have known for 
sure-— =thousands of years—that of adjusting our- 
arms selves to the idea of living in holes. 
ykletf From that time onward it will be simple 
to adjust ourselves to living in deeper 


ISONF holes... . The epic of man’s journey 
y the] upward into the light will have ended. 
ratic 


the} The authors ask for the common 
consent of all the world’s powers to 
ending the war system and an arms 
“tite 72° that can produce no winner— 
ch isf ONly surrender, stalemate or death. 

vetualf There is a mass of material sup- 
| andi porting the conclusions of these 
welll writers. A series of official studies 
printed for the Senate Foreign Rela- 
e onf tions Committee by various influen- 
dur-?tial U.S. organizations indicate a 
same} profound distrust of disarmament. 
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Summing up these reports in U.S. 
Foreign Policy Goals: What Experts 
Propose in its Headline Series, the 
Foreign Policy Association declares: 


An adequate United States defense 
strategy is viewed by all studies dealing 
with the subject as a necessary pre- 
condition to success in any other area 
of foreign policy. Without an effective 
deterrent to war and, in a showdown, 
without the willingness to wage and the 
capacity to survive war, all other foreign 
policy objectives are ephemeral. . . . The 
consensus seems to be that disarmament 
or arms control is not a rational objec- 
tive in itself, since it would not insure 
political stability, and could, in fact 
create greater instability than we now 
enjoy. 


A recent book, American Strategy 
for the Nuclear Age edited by Col. 
Walter H. Hahn and John O. Neff, 
resulting from a conference of the 
National Strategy Seminary for Re- 
serve Officers held at the National 
War College in Washington, reflects 
the kind of thinking and propaganda 
supported in high official circles. It 
comes close to being an open call 
for war on the Soviet Union. Such 
a war might only mean “some 20 to 
50,000,000 American deaths”’—and 
this country must make clear it is 
ready for it “if provoked again.” It 
speaks of Soviet proposals for dis- 
armament and peaceful coexistence 
as a snare—and, of course, calls for 
greatly increased military spending. 

General Nathan F. Twining, on 
retiring as Chairman of Joint Chiefs 
of Staff declared September 28 that 
the U.S. must get “tough-minded:” 


Our national objective must remain 
clear. It is to develop and hold power 
sufficient to win all aspects of military 
struggle, all-out or limited. . . . We can 
now destroy Russia and China if we 
are attacked, and the Communist leaders 
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know it. . . . The American capability 
for decisive, war-winning response to any 
attack must be kept sure, whatever the 
costs. It is the only reliable guarantec 
of peace. 


These are only a few examples of 
the flood of reports, articles, books 
along these lines. We quote them not 
to discourage our readers but to try 
to bring home as forcibly as possible 
the job that must be done. 

These are not words alone. They 
are expressions of U.S. policy. The 
military build-up continues. U.S. 
military bases everywhere are being 
strengthened. The rearming of Ger- 
many and Japan intensifies. 

Plans are afoot for making NATO 
a fourth nuclear military power. A 
dispatch in the New York Times, 
November 17, reported: 


The United States is planning to re- 
assure the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization that it will not hesitate to 
use nuclear weapons to fight aggression 
in Europe. [Reassurance indeed to the 
people of Europe who will be the 
victims of such weapons!] 

The belief that such reassurance is 
needed is understood to be the basis of 
U.S. proposals for a possible reorganiza- 
tion of the military structure of the 
Atlantic Pact. This would include an 
international striking force armed with 
nuclear weapons and under NATO 
command. 


The agrecment with Britain to 
establish Polaris submarine support 
bases in Scotland leaves the U.S. 
free to launch Polaris missiles with- 
out prior consultation. This has 
raised a storm of protest in Great 
Britain. U.S. naval operations chief 
Arleigh Burke had previously sig- 
nificantly declared that the Polaris 
submarines “can be dispersed with- 
out regard for foreign sovereignty, 
or bases, or right of transit.” 

And as these lines are being writ- 


ten, United States naval units and 
aircraft carriers have been sent pro- 
vocatively to patrol Central Ameri- 
can waters, and “to shoot if necessary 
to prevent any Communist-led inva- 
sion of Guatemala or Nicaragua,” at 
the request of these countries. This 
action follows the demonstrative 
“holiday” of U.S. marines going 
ashore at the Guantanamo base in 
Cuba. 

If all these preparations for nu- 
clear war and warlike actions were 
not enough, the U.S. army has rec- 
ently been carrying on a nation 
wide propaganda for its extended 
plans for the development of chem- 
ical and _ bacteriological weapons. 
We are told how much pleasanter it 
is to die by such means than to be 
blasted by A or H bombs—or simply 
to go to sleep for a while as an 
enemy takes over. 


The Fight for Disarmament 
Here and in the UN 

What has been written above 
should go far to explain the difh- 
culties in the disarmament and nv- 
clear test negotiations, and, we 
repeat, to emphasize the people's 
responsibility in making disarma- 
ment the very heart of the struggle 
for peace. 

The lead article in Four Lights, 


organ of the Women’s International) 


League for Peace and Freedom for 
November, begins: 


Key to deadlocked disarmament ne- 
gotiations is the U.S. State Department, 
WILPF National Board members were 
told at their Fall meeting. Unless rigid 
official attitudes change, there can be 
no progress toward a nuclear test ban 
disarmament, the seating of China a 


the UN, normal relations with Cuba, ge 


the solution of other dangerous issues! 
This is where the basic work needs to 
be done, where pressure must be applied 
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The U.S. Mission at the UN can only 
reflect the inflexibility of our State 
Department. 


Things have become rather dull 
around the UN since Nikita Khrush- 
chev and the other world leaders 
his presence attracted have left. Yet 
the impact of his coming remains 
bin the General Assembly discussions 
of vital world issues. 
In the all-important question of 
disarmament now under discussion 
in the Political Committee due to 
U.S. efforts to defeat Khrush- 
chev’s proposal that it be taken 
up directly in the General Assembly, 
the general feeling among UN dele- 
gates seems to be that no important 
decisions will be taken until the new 
U.S. Administration takes office. 
Before the UN are the USSR and 
U.S. resolutions which reflect the 
deep-going differences between the 
two countries on this question. The 
USSR resolution calls for complete 
and universal disarmament within 
four years with, it must be under- 
stood, a complete control organiza- 
tion under the UN setup as soon 
as the treaty comes into effect, and 
inspection measures for every stage. 
With all the U.S. talk about “dangers 
of surprise attack,” it should be em- 
phasized that the first stage of the 
Soviet proposals, which have taken 
positions of the West into considera- 
tion, provides for eliminating the 
retaliatory systems of both sides, 
through scrapping all means of de- 
livering nuclear weapons to their 
targets, and simultaneous elimina- 
tion of all military bases of any na- 
tion on foreign soil. It also calls for 
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beginning the reduction of conven- 
tional armed forces in the first stage. 

The United States, while referring 
to the goal of complete disarmament 
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in a general way, refuses agreement 
on an over-all treaty to this effect, 
and proposes only a first stage treaty 
with an elaborate inspection system, 
any further stages to be dependent 
on how the inspection system works. 

There is considerable support for 
the Soviet proposals in the UN. 
Joseph Lash wrote in the New York 
Post, November 16: 


The hard political reality is that first 
in the Congo, then on enlarging UN 
Councils, and now on disarmament, the 
neutralists are lining up with the Soviet 
bloc against the U.S. and its allies. 


In view of the doubt as to whether 
the United States will permit the 
UN to pass any effective measures 
for real disarmament, a number of 
partial proposals have been thrown 
into the hopper. 

Most important of all, V. K. 
Krishna Menon, Indian Defense 
Minister and UN delegate has of- 
fered a proposal that the General 
Assembly make a finding that gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, with 
effective machinery for inspection 
and control at each stage, is “not 
only imperative but urgent.” It 
spells out the following measures: 


1. Elimination of armed forces, arma- 
ments and arms production. 

2. Total prohibition of the manu- 
facture and use of nuclear, bacteriological 
and chemical weapons. 

3. Elimination of all equipment and 
facilities for the delivery, the placement 
and the operation of all weapons of 
mass destruction. 

4. Elimination of military bases on 
national and foreign territories and of 
launching sites of all categories. 

5. Maintenance of defense forces and 
training establishments, arms and their 
production, exclusively for internal se- 
curity and contributions to a UN inter- 
national police force. 


6. Changes in the United Nations 
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which would prevent the international 
peace force from being used for any 
purpose inconsistent with the UN Char- 
ter or in the interests of one state or 
group of states against another state or 
group of states. 


This resolution followed weeks of 
consultation by the Indian delegate 
with Western, Communist and neu- 
tral nations. It was co-sponsored by 
Burma, Cambodia, Ghana, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Morocco, Nepal, the 
United Arab Republic and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Following closely the lines of the 
Soviet disarmament proposal, the 
Indian resolution was warmly wel- 
comed by Soviet delegate Valerian 
Zorin. He declared that the USSR 
was ready for constructive negotia- 
tions for general and complete dis- 
armament with the new government 
of the U.S. and other interested 
states, and hoped they would be suc- 
cessful. He said it was up to the 
United States whether negotiations 
began soon or would be deferred for 
a considerable time. 

U.S. delegate James Wadsworth 
said that while the United States 
favored some of the provisions in 
the Indian resolution it was unac- 
ceptable in its present form. He com- 
plained that it favored the Soviet 
position for general and complete 
disarmament and ignored the West- 
ern position for negotiation of par- 
tial measures pending a final treaty. 


oo with pressure for disarm- 

ament, so ardently desired by 
the peoples of the world, it is also 
necessary that pressure be continued 
for an agreement at Geneva on the 
complete banning of nuclear weap- 
ons tests. Many articles of a treaty 
to this effect have already been 


agreed on. On Oct. 17 the United 
States, Britain and the USSR agreed 
on the legal framework for a nuclear 
test-ban system. It is generally 
recognized that the Soviet Union 
has made one concession after 
another, while the pressure on 
our side is for resumption rather 
than abolition of tests. Dr. Edward 
Teller, Vice President Nixon, AEC 
Chairman John A. McCone and 
others have tried to bolster this 
position by spreading vicious rumors 
that the Soviet Union has been carry- 
ing on clandestine tests during the 
moratorium that has already lasted 
for more than two years. (The 
United States has declared it no 
longer considers itself bound by the 
informal moratorium agreement.) 
U.S. Defense Department officials 
however, have acknowledged that 
there is no evidence whatever that 


the Soviet Union, which initiated ¥ 


the voluntary moratorium, has vio- 
lated it. 

The pressures that can be brought 
now on the President elect, even 
before he takes office, and in the 
first days of the new administration, 
can be a determining factor in his 
whole future course, if they are suf: 
ficiently strong and insistent. Let 
every peace organization, every group 
and individual that has a concern 
for peace, use every method of res- 
olutions, meetings, letters to the press 
and to Senator Kennedy and mem- 
bers of Congress, demonstrations and 
actions of all kinds to make known 
the overwhelming demands of the 
American people for disarmament, 
an end of the arms race, and nuclear 
tests, and a foreign policy directed 
toward peaceful relations with the 
Soviet Union and all countries. 

Let us get to work! 


’ 
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Our Visit 
to Soviet Trade Unions 


by JACK SPIEGEL 


We are glad to publish herewith the speech made by Mr. Spiegel at 
the November 8 meeting in Carnegie Hall of the National Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship. The meeting was held in honor of the 43rd 
anniversary of the founding of the Soviet State, and the 27th anniversary 

of the establishment of US-USSR diplomatic relations. 


| neat of peace, fellow trade 
unionists. I bring you greetings 
from thousands of workers whom 
we met while in the Soviet Union, 
workers who pleaded with us 
that upon our return to the United 
States we tell the American people, 
and especially American trade 
unionists, that the Russian people 
want peace. Over 1,700 of their 
towns and cities were destroyed and 
25 million of their people remained 
without shelter after the last war. 
You see thousands upon thousands 
of cripples all over the Soviet Union. 
In every factory we visited, they 
pointed out to us a group of orphans, 
whose fathers and mothers were 
killed in the last war. 

From morning till evening, dur- 
ing our crowded three-week sched- 





JACK SPIEGEL is organizational direc- 
tor of the Chicago District United Shoe 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO. He was 
secretary of the group of ten AFL-CIO 
trade union leaders who visited the 
USSR this summer unofficially, not as 
representatives of their unions, which 
included the Automobile, Building Ser- 
vice, Textile, Shoe, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, Office Workers, Butcher 
Workers, Railroad and Dining Car and 
Hotel and Restaurant union. The group 
visited Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tash- 
kent, and the Sochi resort area. 


ule, when we visited collective farms, 
auto, textile, shoe, meat processing 
and other factories, the words Mir 
Miru—peace in the world, and Mir 
i Druzhba—peace and _ friendship, 
were words we soon learned, because 
they were uttered with deep sincer- 
ity. We promised these workers we 
would bring their message and their 
greetings to the American people. 
Secondly, I want to bring to you 
greetings from an ever growing num- 
ber of trade unionists who are begin- 
ning to realize that the present 
AFL-CIO policy encourages, and is 
in fact one of the strong props for 
the cold war. I assure you the 
American workers, and the majority 
of the American trade unionists 
don’t want war—hot or cold. 
Leaders of the AFL-CIO like 
Joseph Curran, President of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, in your city, 
and Patrick Gorman in our city of 
Chicago, head of the Meat Cutters 
and Butchers Union, have taken the 
first steps to dislodge this disastrous 
cold war policy being advocated by 
the official trade union leaders. It 
took real courage and independence 
on the part of Brothers Curran and 
Gorman to visit the Soviet Union, 
visit factories, speak to trade union- 
ists and see for themselves. Despite 
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the loud declarations of “independ- 
ence” on the part of the official trade 
union leaderships they actually are 
not independent but follow the cold 
war policy of the State Department. 

It is my hope that in 1961 there 
will be more trade union leaders 
and trade union groups, officials and 
rank and file workers, who will truly 
act independently and go and see 
for themselves how the Soviet people 
live, how the trade unions act and 
function. 

In 1945, 15 years ago, the CIO 
sent an official delegation to the 
Soviet Union. The delegation was 
led by James Carey who is now head 
of the AFL-CIO Electrical Workers 
Union. Brother Carey and his dele- 
gation had this to say when they re- 
turned: “It has greatly strengthened 
our own determination as CIO 
representatives to do _ everything 
within our power to cement our 
cordial relations with the Soviet 
trade unions, and to establish even 
closer unity between our two great 
countries, for the maintenance of 
lasting peace and for growing pros- 
perity and democratic progress.” 
This was true in 1945. It is even 
more true in 1960. 

Our group of 10 trade union of- 
ficers met dozens of English, French, 
Dutch, Asian and African and other 
trade union leaders, all of whom 
had gone to the Soviet Union to 
see for themselves what the Soviet 
Union had accomplished. what the 
trade unions are doing and how they 
operate. 

Sad to say, we were never able 
to answer their questions as to why 
the American trade union officials 
have taken their rigid, dogmatic and 
unfriendly attitude towards the trade 
unions in the Soviet Union. 


i LIKE to tell you just a few of 
the things that impressed our 
group. 

The U.S. Embassy in Moscow 
told us that our visit would be 
restricted, that we would not be able 
to go where we wished, we would be 
told where to go. 

I want to tell you here and now, 
as clearly as I know how-—that this 
was absolutely untrue. Every one of 
us went around by himself, or in 
twos, in fours, and in groups. We 
roamed the streets freely and spoke 
to hundreds of the Soviet people 
without interference of any kind. 
We visited people at their homes, 
we talked to them, argued with 
them, debated with them. We crit- 
icized many of the things we found. 
And they in turn criticized some of 
the things they didn’t like about 
the United States—for example the 
discrimination against Negroes, the 
fear of losing jobs, and the unem- 
ployment of millions. We had 
friendly discussions in the factories 
and we asked probing and critical 
questions. 

We had interviews with writers 
and journalists, economists and 
heads of universities and we tried 
to see as many phases of Russian 
life as we could. As a trade unionist 
for many years, what impressed me 
was the great contributions the Sov- 
iet trade unions are making in the 
building, and in the growth and 
progress of the country. The Soviet 
trade unions exert a great power and 
influence in the planning of the 
entire country’s economy. 

First, the union in the factory 
and the management decide on what 
plan to pursue. The plan is then 


; 
discussed by the workers. Sugges- 


tions to improve or revise are made. 
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Then it is sent up to the regional 
and national economic boards, then 
it’s sent back again for more dis- 
cussion and more revision and 
changes, so that for example, before 
the vast 7-year plan was finally adopt- 
ed over 70 million Soviet workers 
and farmers participated in the dis- 
cussion, and nearly 5 million sug- 
gestions and changes were proposed. 

We visited factories where the 
trade union committees told us that 
the previous manager had been re- 
moved—and it was the trade union 
that exerted their power in the 
removal. We visited other factories 
where we were told that the man- 
agement wanted certain workers 
fred—the union disagreed and the 
union had the last word! Similarly 
as regards grievances, the Trade 
Union Committee has the final say. 

It is hard to understand if you look 
at it through the eyes of an Ameri- 
can trade unionist, why the Rus- 
sian workers are so interested in 
production. Here in America speed- 
up of production means loss of jobs 
—there it means shorter hours— 
higher wages— more consumer goods. 
We were in automobile, textile, gar- 
ment and shoe factories. We saw with 
our own eyes how hours are being 
reduced and wages raised! 

In our country we are worried 
about automation. We don’t know 
how much employment it’s going 
to cause. For example, we had in 
our group some textile union offi- 
cials, and when we visited one of 
the large textile factories in Tash- 
kent, in Central Asia, in the Re- 
public of Uzbekistan, these officials 
told us that in America just in the 
last 11 years the textile workers were 
rreduced from 1,500,000 to 800,000— 
Over 700,000 workers Out of work! 
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UNIONS 1? 


N THE SOVIET Union they're 
not afraid of automation, be- 
cause they’re reducing the hours. 
Incidentally, let me tell you how we 
got into the textile factory. They 
led us through several blocks of a 
garden-like arrangement, with apple 
and pear trees all around us. This 
led into the large textile factory 
employing 16,000 workers. Nearby 
were trade schools and a night san- 
itarium where workers receive special 
diets and care, free of charge. 

We asked the trade union people 
in Russia why, when consumer goods 
are still in short supply, they are 
cutting the hours of work? Their 
answer was that the first considera- 
tion is the welfare of the workers. 
They expect to increase production 
through new and automated mach- 
inery, and not through the speeding 
up of the workers. 

Our investigation found that the 
tempo, the speed of work, in the 
Soviet factories is about 60 to 70 
per cent of our speed in U.S. fac- 
tories we are familiar with. In the 
factories we visited we found that 
when they cut the hours from 46 to 
41, approximately 12 per cent, and 
when they reduced the hours to 36 
in some other factories, about a 17 
per cent cut—wages were increased to 
compensate them for the reduced 
working week. In fact, the workers 
in the lower earning categories 
received a bigger increase, so that 
despite their reduced hours their 
total “take-home-pay” was higher, 
even though they worked shorter 
hours! 


We SAW the rapid housing con- 
struction in Moscow, Kiev, Len- 
ingrad and in every city we visited. 
Wherever we looked, we saw blocks 








and blocks of new housing construc- 
tion that will put about 88,000,000 
persons into new homes at the end 
of the 7-year plan. You have no 
idea what this means to the millions 
who still live in crowded quarters, 
sometimes two and three families in 
one or two rooms. The trade unions 
are helping in this gigantic construc- 
tion plan, too. Each factory sets aside 
a considerable sum to help in this 
project. The unions select the people, 
on the basis of need and urgency, 
who move into the new houses, 

What will interest you—you who 
pay 25 to 30 per cent of your wages 
for rent—is that in the Soviet Union 
rent including utilities costs the 
“gigantic’ amount of 5 per cent! 
This includes rent, plus utilities. 
Rent, in other words, is practically 
free in the Soviet Union. When you, 
therefore, hear that wages in the 
Soviet Union are lower than in the 
United States, don’t forget to include 
this little item of 5 per cent rent 
and utilities, as against our own 30 
per cent! | 

With rent only 5 per cent, and 
education, medical and hospital care 
free, transportation an insignificant 
cost—the bulk of the workers’ wages 
goes for food, clothing, and enter- 
tainment. Food is abundant and rea- 
sonable—so is entertainment. Cloth- 
ing, however, is still very costly and 
the plan provides for reduction of 
prices as more shoes and clothing 
are produced. 

With an average wage of goo to 
1,000 rubles a month, and with more 
than one working in the family, the 
working people can live adequately, 
without fear of unemployment and 
with the knowledge that their wages 
and standard of living will continue 
to improve. 
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DUCATION is free. Children 
of workers can go to any school 
they choose and learn any job or 
profession they desire. If they want 
to study and learn, there is no limit 
to their education and it’s all free— 
in fact they even get paid for going 
to school through receiving a “‘sti- 
pend.” 

Sickness there as here is unwelcome 
and unpleasant—but in the Soviet 
Union a worker knows that his re- 
covery does not depend on the 
amount of money he can afford for 
doctors and hospitals. All social 
security funds come from the indus- 
try, not from the workers’ pay. 

Working men in the Soviet Union 
can retire at 60 years of age, women 
at 55. Pensions range from a mini- 
mum of 55 to 100 per cent of their 
wages. 

We saw workers on vacation dur- 
ing our three day visit in the resort 
area of Sochi. Workers receive one 
month paid vacation. Seventy per 
cent of their expenses at places like 
Sochi are paid from a special fund. 
Some workers in the lower paid 
categories pay nothing. Of course 
not all workers go to Sochi but 
thousands do. Others go to different 
resort places and some to country 
cottages. New and expanded vaca- 
tion spots are being built and many 
workers own their own private cot: 
tages, as thousands own and build 
their own homes with loans obtained 
from the government at 2 per cent 
interest. 


N THE AUTO factory we visited, 
the union agreement—a copy of 
which I have here before me—pro- 
vides that out of the 14,000 auto 
workers, management is responsible 
to train 3,000 for higher skills each 
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year. They get paid while learning 
these new skills. After they learn 
them they are upgraded with higher 
pay. The biggest amount of “griev- 
ances” in the factories is just this 
one problem—the constant “upgrad- 
ing” and the constant demands for 
higher pay for these newly acquired 


» skills. 


Over 11,500,000 workers are learn- 
ing new and higher skills each year, 
out of a work force of about 55,000,- 
ooo—that is, over 20 per cent—are 
upgraded into higher skills each 
year, getting paid while learning 
these new skills. 

The Soviet trade union commit- 
tees in the shop are elected by secret 
ballot and we were told that there 
are many contests in the elections. 
Although there is no closed shop— 
99 per cent (53,000,000) of the Rus- 
sian workers belong to trade unions, 
where they pay 1 per cent of their 
wages for dues. From what we have 
seen the Soviet Trade Unions play 
a powerful role in the life of the 
country. It is expected that in the 
future their role will be even greater, 
exerting more influence in planning 
and participation. 


W: WERE greatly impressed with 
the progress and growth in the 
Soviet Union. Consumer goods are 
rapidly expanding. In the past six 
years retail sales have more than 
doubled. The policy of the Govern- 
ment is to continue producing con- 
sumer goods at a more rapid pace. 

The constant concern and fear of 
the Russian people is that war will 
again ravage their homes and land. 
Some of our criticisms about restric- 
tions of civil liberties and prohibi- 
Ftion of sales of foreign publications 
—hewspapers and magazines—were 
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answered that with American U-2 
flights and the U.S. Government 
boasting that they still hope to un- 
dermine their socialist system, they 
must continue to be vigilant as long 
as war is still a fearful threat. 

We are of the firm opinion that 
as American trade unionists we 
can help in diminishing this fear 
of war and help create an atmos- 
phere of friendship between our- 
selves and the Russian people. Visits 
by trade unionists can do a great 
deal, frank and serious discussion of 
mutual problems, criticism and 
debates. The Russians are not afraid 
of criticism. Above all, let us do 
everything in our trade unions to 
change the present policy which is 
the big prop for our state depart- 
ment’s cold war policy. 

Let us send more delegations to 
see for themselves. I urge you, who 
are trade union members, to speak 
up in your union. Get your business 
agent, your shop chairman to or- 
ganize a visit to the Soviet Union, 
and yes, get rank-and-file delega- 
tions. Go and see for yourself. Inves- 
tigate. Criticize if you find things to 
criticize. And let’s bring some Soviet 
trade unionists to our country. Let 
them see what we are doing and let’s 
give them the same right to inves- 
tigate and criticize. We can learn 
much from each other. 

As workers we have much in com- 
mon with the Russian workers. Once 
we learn to talk, to argue to debate 
—that is the first big step in getting 
the trade union movement in our 
country to work for friendship, for 
understanding for peace. Let us 
resolve that in 1961 we will redouble 
our efforts for peace and let us in 
the trade unions take our proper 
place with those fighting for peace. 








In Soviet Armenia 





MEETING WILLIAM SAROYAN 


by K. SEREBRYAKOV 


William Saroyan recently visited Soviet 
Armenia, the birthplace of his parents, 
for the second time. In Yerevan, the 
capital, Saroyan was interviewed by a re- 
porter from Literaturnaya Gazeta between 
attending rehearsals for a production of 
his play My Heart’s in the Highlands (re- 
cently done as the “Play of the Week” on 
Channel 13, New York) and sittings for 
his portrait being painted by the distin- 
guished Armenian painter Martiros Sar- 
yan. 


HE well-known American author 
William Saroyan spent a few 
days in Armenia recently. This was 
the second time he had come to Ar- 
menia—his first visit was in 1935. 
He saw the museums and the thea- 
ters of Yerevan, the historical monu- 
ments and sites, went out to the 
Byurkan Observatory and met writ- 
ers and scientists. 

When I asked Saroyan for an in- 
terview for Literaturnaya Gazeta we 
were standing at the foot of the 7th- 
century Zvartnotsa Temple. 

“Oh, any time you like. 
now. Fire away.” 

The interpreter was about to 
step in at my request—I thought it 
would be easier for Saroyan to speak 
English—but he flatly turned down 
the offer and spoke Armenian in- 
stead. Though he was at times at a 
loss for a word he did not switch 
to English once. 

“You say you want to know what 
I think about the dynamics of So- 
viet development?” Saroyan asked 
and added with a smile: 

“Oh, I am a ‘great expert’ on 


Even 


politics and economics. But joking 
apart, every time I come to the So- 
viet Union I see truly incredible 
changes for the better. One can 
only have respect for these tremen- 
dous achievements and changes. And 
I think that in the coming ten years 
your successes will be still greater 
than in all the 4o-odd hard years 
past. America cannot help noticing 
these changes and no wonder it fears 
that Russia will overtake it. The 
Americans were flabbergasted when 
they saw your sputniks. It suddenly 
hit them that they were already the 
second and no longer the first pow- 
er in the world. 

“America will have to learn from 
you and first of all how to treat 
other peoples, which it hasn’t done 
so far. The ordinary American 
began to understand the Russian 
during the past war when he saw 
how the Soviet people were defend- 
ing Leningrad, Stalingrad and Odes- 
sa. Americans love the Russians. 
But the Russians also have some 
enemies in America. As the years 
pass there will be less and less of 
these and in some ten years from 
now, perhaps even earlier, the 
Americans and the Russians will all 
be good friends, I am sure. 

“I guess there will be no wat. 
People used to think that disputes 
could be decided only by force. But 
now it is high time for all to realize 
that the sword cannot be used in dis- 
putes, because it has become too 
big and too formidable. The mean- 
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ing of the word ‘win’ has now 
changed. We must live in peace. 
We must argue and compete but 
without the sword. The Russians 
teach patience and we must really 
be patient—for five or ten years be- 
cause nowadays war is suicide, and 
few people want to be suicides.” 

Saroyan said he had been in many 
cities but knew of no other city that 
was growing so fast and was so beau- 
tiful as Yerevan. He said that he 
admired the economic and cultural 
progress throughout Soviet Armenia 
—what he had seen was an entirely 
different land from what it was on 
his first visit twenty-five years ago. 

He spoke with pride of his meet- 
ing with Victor Ambartsumyan, 
president of the Armenian Academy 
of Science. 

We resumed our talk the follow- 
ing day. I called on William Saro- 
yan at his hotel at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. He already had some 
guests. They were the producers 
and actors of the Sundukyan Thea- 
ter which is staging Saroyan’s play, 
“My Heart’s in the Highlands,” as 
well as writers and students. 

A middle-aged woman entered the 
room. We could see that Saroyan 
was expecting her, They hugged 
each other in a touching embrace. 
She was a relative of his. The lot 
of wandering Armenians had once 
thrown them apart to different coun- 
tries. They were now meeting for 
the first time in their lives, this emi- 
nent writer who during his life had 
known what it was to be an orphan- 
age boy, a news-vendor, a California 
farm laborer and an unskilled work- 
man, and the already aged Martha, 
who had returned to her homeland 
» only in Soviet years to regain tran- 
quility and well-being. 





We started talking about litera- 
ture and art. I asked Saroyan about 
his literary sympathies and antipa- 
thies and about his creative searches. 

“I do my reading only in English. 
That is why I can pass judgment 
only on books in English. But re- 
gardless of all that, I would like 
to say that though I am not a Com- 
munist I have always believed that 
literature and art should serve the 
people. I do not recognize any other 
literature and art. Literature must 
be near to man because it reflects 
his life and serves him. 

“The Russian people are a gener- 
ous folk,’’ Saroyan continued, “and 
the world knows of their great heart 
from the works of Tolstoy, Dosto- 
yevsky, Chekhov, Gorky, Mayakov- 
sky and many others.” 

“What do you think of the mod- 
ern novel?” 

“Twentieth century literature 
must not resemble that of past cen- 
turies, The times have profoundly 
changed. Before people moved 
about on foot and on horseback. 
Now, as you know, the case is differ- 
ent. Modern man is a very busy 
man and he has not got the patience 
or the time to read huge and pon- 
derous novels. People read such 
novels when they lie in hospital. 
But if we are writing for the healthy 
and not for the sick, we must write 
more tersely. However, there are 
many good writers who do not share 
this point of view. They write fat 
books and people do read them.” 

Saroyan glanced at his watch. 

“Oh, it’s already 10 o'clock. I 
have to hurry off to Martiros Sar- 
yan. He is painting my portrait 
which I consider a great honor.” 


(Literaturnaya Gazeta, September 29.) 








Soviet Agriculture- 
Some Facts and Figures 


by CHARLES J. COE 


BY changes have taken place in 
Soviet agriculture during the 
last seven years, and even bigger 
ones seem yet to come. At the end 
of 1953, Soviet leaders launched a 
major campaign to overcome short- 
comings and strengthen the coun- 
try’s agriculture. In opening the 
campaign, Premier Khrushchev 
made a comprehensive report (Sept. 
7, 1953) to the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party on “Meas- 
ures for the Further Development 
of Agriculture in the USSR.” 

In proposing these measures, 
Khrushchev not only criticized past 
mistakes but also cited achieve- 
ments and praised Soviet farmers 
for rapidly overcoming the harsh 
effects of the war. As usual, how- 
ever, anti-Soviet critics in our coun- 
try were interested only in seizing 
upon the criticisms, magnifying 
them beyond recognition and brush- 
ing aside the new measures as prop- 
aganda. Unruffled by these detrac- 
tors, the Soviet Union went right 
ahead with its full-scale effort to 
lift farm production. Collective 
and state farms were strengthened 
with specialists, machine operators 
and managers; material incentives 
were adjusted so that all farms 
- would benefit from increased pro- 
duction; more and better machinery 
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was made available; and state capi- 
tal investments totaling 100 billion 
rubles were made during the 5-year 
period through 1958. 


90 Million New Acres 


The most heroic (‘hazardous,” 
said the critics) undertaking during 
this post-1953 period has been the 
virgin land project, involving the 
plowing up of some go million new 
acres of semi-arid land in Western 
Siberia, Kazakhstan, the Urals, Vol- 
ga region and North Causasus. 
These areas have a climate similar 
to Montana and eastern Wyoming, 
with an annual rainfall of less than 
15 inches and mean July tempera- 
ture of about 70° Fahrenheit. The 
results so far have more than justi- 
fied the enthusiasm of its sponsors 
and were a major factor in making 
possible the increase in the country’s 
wheat production from 41 million 
tons in 1953 to 69 million in 1959. 
Said Khrushchev in his 1959 report 
to the Party Congress: “. . . in the 
past five years the virgin land de- 
velopment gave the country addi- 
tional thousands of millions of tons 
of grain and not only recovered all 
the money originally invested in the 
undertaking but, according to the 
central statistical board and _ the 
Ministry of Finance, yielded a net 
income of more than 18,000 million 
rubles.” 


On my visit to a Soviet farm this f. 


summer an agricultural official told 
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? me with warm enthusiasm: “When 
we began work on the virgin lands, 
we invited our young people to lend 
a hand. We told them how hard it 
would be but millions applied, in- 
cluding actors, artists and typists. 
Committees were set up to decide 
| who should be allowed to go. I was 





‘Pl F on one, We said, ‘We want only big, 
100 | strong applicants.’ ” “But,” he added 
cat} with a hearty laugh at his un- 
founded fears, “that was a mistake 
and later, when we let the smaller 
F and frailer ones go, girls as well as 
US, | boys, they did very well indeed. 
1N§ | Many have now settled there and 
the f are raising families.” 
the | So pleased are the Russians with 
new § the results of their virgin land de- 
€m § velopment that they are now think- 
Vol fing about a follow-up, large-scale 
sus. venture in livestock feeding, fully 
ilar | mechanized, As yet, this is still in 
ing, { the planning stage with many prob- 
han f lems still to be worked out, but I 
era: gathered that its sponsors look for 
The } it, now that more ample grain sup- 
ust | plies are available, to provide a 
sols f major breakthrough on the meat 
king front. According to the 7-year plan, 
trys I the Soviet Union expects to pro- 
lion duce twice as much meat in 1965, 
Lo as in 1958, an ambitious goal. 
por 
* Corn Yields Improving 
def U.S, farm experts who went to 
iddi- | the Soviet Union in 1955 took a 
tons }dim view of the campaign then un- 
d all J der way to greatly expand the acre- 
1 the Page planted to corn. Professor D. 
the Gale Johnson of the University of 
the } Chicago said: “If more corn is de- 
| net Fired, the corn should be concen- 
lion Firated in the Kuban and the 
, (Ukraine with the best growing con- 
| this Fditions, Instead corn is being 
told | planted everywhere. . . .” Others 
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on the exchange delegation also 
thought that corn could not be 
grown except in a small area of the 
Soviet Union. But the Soviet farm- 
ers have a long experience with 
the problem of pushing all sorts of 
plants and trees northward into 
colder climates. They have accord- 
ingly concentrated their efforts on 
growing earlier varieties of corn 
requiring less moisture and the re- 
sults are highly favorable. 

Though the Soviet farms raise 
most of their corn for silage, cutting 
it in the milk stage, they also shell 
some of their corn and as earlier 
varieties are developed, they are 
shelling a larger proportion. Unlike 
American farmers who disc in the 
stubble, however, they are also in- 
terested in getting as much green- 
mass as possible to feed their live- 
stock. In mid-August outside Mos- 
cow I saw beautiful fields of 10- 
foot corn whose large, well-filled 
ears even then were almost mature 
despite the short growing season. 
Earlier in the Krasnodar region to 
the South I saw good stands of corn, 
planted as a second crop after the 
winter wheat crop had been har- 
vested and intended for silage. While 
corn is not a new crop in Russia, 
it was not planted extensively in 
former times but now the Soviet 
farmers are adapting it to their con- 
ditions, bringing in new varieties, 
many from the U.S., and crossing 
these with their own plants to meet 
their own needs. From what I saw 
this summer, I would say that So- 
viet farmers, aided by able selection- 
ists such as Prof. E. T. Varenitsa, 
have already proved that high-yield 
varieties of hybrid corn can be 
grown even in the northern areas 
of the country. 
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At the Kuban State Farm 


At the Kuban State Farm in the 
southeast part of the Krasnodar re- 
gion, I saw several varieties of hy- 
brid corn, one of them from Ros- 
well Garst’s farm in Iowa. The farm- 
ers there spoke with warm appreci- 
ation of the help Garst had given 
them and Director Lev. I. Maxi- 
mov added, “But now he says that 
we are ‘on our own’ as he has taught 
us all he can.” In addition to other 
crops and livestock, the Kuban 
raises hybrid seed corn for farms 
in many regions. One of its top- 
yielding varieties is Orel from 
which yields of as much as 143.4 
to 159.3 bushels per acre have been 
obtained in the Krasnodar region 
under favorable growing conditions, 
and another is Glory, a simple hy- 
brid, which this season, a moder- 
ately favorable one, was expected to 
yield 95.6 bushels per acre in the 
field we inspected in early August. 
(Iowa’s 1959 average was 66.0 bush- 
els per acre.) We also saw an early 
variety, VIR-42, intended for north- 
ern areas and grown here for seed, 
which would probably average 71.7 
to 79.6 bushels this year at the Ku- 
ban. In addition, there were other 
varieties being grown for silage. 

For those who have never seen 
a Soviet state farm, perhaps a 
thumbnail description and a few 
figures will help to show how large- 
scale and varied are its operations 
—also giving an example of how the 
Soviet Union is improving its agri- 
culture. Having won two banners, 
the All-Union and Order of Lenin, 
the Kuban State Farm is a top-rank- 
ing, highly efficient enterprise, 
which was set up in 1933. Though 
the countryside is beautiful and 


its farm buildings well-built, the 
Kuban is certainly not a showplace 
intended to impress skeptical tour- 
ists. Its farmers are too busy with 
more important work. 

The farm comprises 44,480 acres 
of which 37,313 are arable and 30, 
899 are cultivated. The soil is ex- 
cellent, mainly chernozem (black 
soil), but the rainfall is quite un- 
even and badly distributed, rang. 
ing from 15 to 30 inches a year, 
being heaviest in April, November 
and December. About 60 per cent 
of the farm’s income comes from 
animal husbandry. Its livestock pop- 
ulation numbers 4,200 cattle of 
which 1,400 are cows, 30,000 poul- 
try and 17,000 hogs, most of which 
are sold to other farms for fatten- 
ing. 

Except for some “small” projects 
involving 321 acres in orchards and 
121 acres in vineyards, the Kuban 
State Farm gets the other 4o per 
cent of its income from crops: 60 
per cent from grain, 36 per cent 
from fodder and 4 per cent from 
technical crops. Chief purpose of 
its crops, other than those raised 
to feed its own livestock, is to pro 
duce high-quality seeds for other 
farms—viz., selected seeds for winter 
wheat, corn, perennial grasses and 
sugarbeets. The Kuban’s _ grain 
output this year will be over 26,000 
metric tons (2,205 lbs. each), nearly 
double its total of 13,460 tons in 
1953. This has been achieved with- 
out increasing the acreage but by 
boosting yields. From 32.7 bushels 
per acre in 1950, the winter wheat 
crop this year rose to an average 
of 56.5 bushels (highest state aver 


age in 1959 was 37.5 bushels int 


Washington). “On fields covering 
741 acres, we averaged 71.4 bushels,’ 
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one farmer told me with a note of 
pride. 

From 1,370 head of cattle in 1953, 
the farm has boosted the total to 
4,200 this year and, of these totals, 
cows numbered only 361 in 1953 
compared with 1,400 this year. This 
year’s milk yield (3.7 per cent but- 
terfat) for the herd should average 
7,055 lbs. per cow, above the U.S. 
1959 average of 6,438 lbs. but below 
the state high of 8,950 lbs. in Cali- 
fornia. The Kuban’s milk yield 
this year is about the same as in 
former years, but in view of the 
rapid increase in the number of 
cows and a larger proportion of 
calves currently in the herd, the 
Kuban farmers have done well to 
maintain their output. Their main 
aim has been to increase total milk 
production and this they have done 
—from 1,232 tons sold in 1953 to 
over 3,500 this year. Their total 
meat production has increased from 
755,306 pounds in 1953 to 4,188,797 
pounds, this year’s target. 

From marketing receipts totaling 
11.23 million rubles in 1956, they 
estimate this year’s total (on the 
basis of the first 714 months) will be 
32 million. For the work force of 
1,500 persons on the farm, I found 
that direct wages will average about 
8,600 rubles per worker this year 
(official rate of exchange, 4 rubles 
to one dollar; tourist rate, 10 to 1). 
“We will also get a 10 per cent 
bonus this year, about 860 rubles 
apiece, and since we won the All- 
Union banner this year, we'll get a 
special bonus—I don’t know how 
much,” one of the farmers told me. 
In addition, each worker has his 
own private plot, like families on 
collective farms, which they use to 
raise crops or livestock for their 


own use or for sale. “We figure the 
plots add about go per cent to our 
income in cash or kind,” one farmer 
said and others agreed. Here as 
elsewhere, the workers also get paid 
vacations, free medical care, and 
old-age pensions as well as free edu- 
cation for their children, including 
tuition and stipends for study in 
advanced institutes or colleges. Even 
if full allowance is made for the 
difficulties of converting rubles into 
dollars, I doubt that many farms in 
the U.S. could boast of paying their 
farm workers as much as they get 
on the Kuban. 

Some idea of how highly mechan- 
ized is the Kuban State Farm may 
be had from these figures on the 
number of machines it has: 184 
tractors (6 are U.S. models for com- 
parative purposes); 33 grain com- 
bines; 22 corn harvesters; 10 sugar- 
beet combines; 5 silage choppers; 
2 self-propelled hay foragers; 107 
sets of mounted plows; and 2,000 
seeders, rakes, sprayers and inter- 
cultivators. Cows are milked by 
machine, also watered and fed 
mechanically, and though an over- 
head rail system is used to collect 
manure and machines to spread it, 
the farmers are not satisfied with the 
present method and the chief en- 
gineer said, “This is now our tough- 
est mechanical problem.” Most of 
the cows, a large “Red Steppe” type, 
are kept in stanchions, “We've been 
leery of health conditions in loafing 
barns up to now.” a livestockman 
explained. 


Secretary Benson Spurns 
Challenge 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
prophesied last October that the So- 
viet farmer will not attain the Amer- 
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ican level of output either in this 
generation or in any future one. 
It should be noted, however, that 
Benson’s record as a prophet is 
somewhat less than brilliant. Ameri- 
can farmers are only too familiar 
with his predictions of higher in- 
comes, which have usually been fol- 
lowed by further declines. By writ- 
ing off the Soviet farmers with such 
finality, Benson no doubt hoped to 
halt any more talk about peaceful 
competition between U.S. and Soviet 
farmers, both of whom seemed to 
like the idea of friendly contests 
in corn and milk production. 

Soviet statisticians readily admit 
that U.S. agriculture is currently 
outproducing the Soviet Union, has 
higher yields per acre, uses more 
fertilizer, is more efficient and more 
highly mechanized. Why then do 
our Officials spurn Soviet challenges 
to compete in the production of milk, 
meat or crops? 

Soviet economists figure that in 
1958 total farm output in the USSR 
was 75 per cent of the U.S. total 
and, on a per capita basis, even 
less, about 60 per cent.* Their farm 
labor productivity they put even 
lower—one-third of the U.S. level. 
Yet they estimate that by 1965, at 
the end of the 7-year plan, they will 
be ahead of the U.S. in both total 
farm output and per capita output. 
To do it, Soviet farmers must in- 
crease their total farm output 70 
per cent over the 1958 level. This 
is no mean achievement and while 
Soviet agriculture has come in for 
a great deal of criticism during re- 
cent years, some just and more un- 

* V. Starovskii, On the Methodology of o—-. 
ing Economic Indices of the U.S.S.R he 
U.S.A., translated in Problems of oe July. 
1960, "and Ya. Yoffe on The Level of Labor Pro- 


ductivity in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., same 
issue. 


Output of Major Farm Products, 


1959 

(USSR as percentage of USA) 
All Grains 67% 

Wheat 223 

Corn 11 
Potatoes 784 
Sugarbeets 284 
Raw Cotton 48 
Milk 110 
Meats and Animal Fats 50 
Butter 128 
Wool 238 
Eggs 37 





just, its critics, especially those in 
our own country, should give the 
Soviet farmers credit for the speed 
and vigor with which they are now 
stepping up their production. Ac- 
cording to their current timetable, 
they are striving to surpass the U.S. 
five years sooner in agriculture than 
in industry—by 1970 they expect to 
surpass the U.S. in both total and 
per capita industrial production. 

Soviet farmers have already over- 
taken the U.S. in total milk produc- 
tion. In 1959 they produced 62 mil- 
lion tons compared with our 57 mil- 
lion. They also topped us in both 
total and per capita butter produc- 
tion—845,000 tons in 1959 or 4 
kilograms in the U.S, Even if butter 
is limited to that produced in cream- 
eries, which is more typical in the 
U.S., they were ahead—730,000 tons 
or 3.5 kilograms per capita to our 
608,000 or 3.4 kilograms, 

We are ahead of the Soviet Union 
in total grain production, however, 
leading by a 25 per cent margin in 
1958. Of course, corn is our major 
grain crop, comprising over half 
of our total, while wheat is the ma- 
jor Soviet grain, comprising half 
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of its total. In 1959, the Soviet 
farmers raised only 11 per cent as 
much corn as U.S. farmers but they 
produced more than twice as much 
wheat (223 per cent). As yet, the 
Soviet Union lags behind the U.S. 
in the production of cotton, vege- 
tables, fruit, meat and eggs. It ex- 
ceeds the U.S. in the production of 
potatoes, wool and sugar (combin- 
ing sugar beets and sugar cane on 
the basis of their sugar content). 
It also produces large quantities of 
flax fiber, sunflowers and other crops 
which are not raised at all or only 
in small quantities in the United 
States. 

In the last 15 years (1945-59) the 
average annual rate of growth of 
farm production amounted to 6.7 
per cent in the Soviet Union and 
1.7 per cent in the U.S. In the last 
Six years (1954-1959) the average 
annual rate was 7 per cent in the 
Soviet Union and 2.3 per cent in the 
U.S. Soviet farmers are not at all 
reluctant to admit that the US. is 
ahead in agricultural production 
and often post charts on barns or 
buildings to make comparisons easy. 
Unlike Secretary Benson, however, 
they seem quite confident that they 
will soon catch up and overtake us. 
They are counting on speed, their 
faster rate of increase, to close the 
gap, and when they say that they 
expect to do this “approximately” 
in 1965, what they really mean is 
“probably sooner” since plans are 
usually fulfilled ahead of time. 


Socialist vs. Capitalist 
Plowshares 


The Soviet Union’s bid for a 
friendly race with the United States 
to see which country can produce 
more food in 1965, cannot be lightly 
brushed aside as our officials are 
trying to do. Soviet farmers, un- 
dismayed by a 25 per cent handi- 
cap, are already racing. “What’s 
wrong with such peaceful competi- 
tion?” they ask. 

In Washington, however, the pre- 
vailing attitude seems to be that 
armaments are the only things 
needed to make our country strong. 
While publicly our officials have 
sought to ignore the Soviet food 
challenge, a Congressional Joint 
Economic subcommittee did ask a 
few U.S. farm experts to submit 
papers at the end of last year on 
Soviet agricultural developments. 
Though most of the papers were 
concerned chiefly, if not solely, with 
discrediting Soviet figures on farm 
production, one of them written by 
D. Gale Johnson and Arcadius Ka- 
han of the University of Chicago, 
stated in its conclusion, “There can 
be no question that the growth of 
agricultural output in the Soviet 
Union has been at a rather rapid 
rate in recent years.” 

Irrespective of what attitude 
Washington chooses to take, how- 
ever, the eyes of the world will be 
watching this race between socialist 
and capitalist plowshares. 





FRIENDSHIP UNIVERSITY OPENS 


FRIENDSHIP UNIVERSITY in Moscow opened its first academic year in 

October. There were young people from 59 Asian, African and Latin American 

countries enrolled for four years of study which they are to enjoy free of 
expense to themselves as guests of the Soviet people. 











Industrial Planning 


in Rumania 


by VICTOR PERLO 


UCHAREST is the most beauti- 

ful city we saw in Europe. Be- 
cause it did not suffer war damage 
its many trees have grown to great 
heights and their dense canopies of 
leaves share the boulevards. As in 
Soviet cities, there are flowers every- 
where. The boulevards are wide 
and clean; the side streets narrow 
and clean—one has the impression 
that this is a very old, very sophis- 
ticated city. 

Within sight of our mid-town 
hotel is a large group of new apart- 
ment houses. They are beautiful 
—modern and light, but not severe, 
and with just the right amount of 
color, bright color. These new 
buildings blend in with the well 
preserved old buildings, many deco- 
rated with distinctive traditional 
designs. 

The city lives outdoors in the 
summer. Working hours are from 
7 a.m. to 3 p.m., so that people can 
rest, or go swimming, in the hot 
afternoon. Open air gardens and 
sidewalk restaurants are everywhere, 
Shops are varied and attractive. 

From what I could see and 
learn of people, the things they buy, 





VICTOR PERLO is the author of Em- 
pire of High Finance, published by In- 
ternational Publishers. His most recent 
book, USA and USSR: The Economic 
Race, was also published by Internation- 
al. He has just returned from several 
months in the USSR and in Eastern 
Europe. This is the second of a series 
of articles on Rumania. 


the prices they pay and their in- 
comes, I found the standard of liv- 
ing in Bucharest considerably high- 
er than I had expected, and not so 
far behind that of Soviet citizens. 

My main conferences were in 
Bucharest, including a discussion of 
economic planning with leading 
people of the Economic Research 
Institute of the Rumanian People’s 
Academy of Science, my host organi- 
zation during this visit. The group 
at the discussion was headed by Ro- 
man Moldovan. He is president of 
the Economic Research Institute, 
vice president of the Planning Com- 
mission of Rumania, and perhaps 
the best known living Rumanian 
writer on economic questions. His 
dual function, in research and op- 
erations (economic planning is an 
operating job) is not an oil-and- 
water mixture under socialism. 

The conflicts between “operating” 
and “research” people characteristic 
of American government and cor- 
porate organization were nowhere 
apparent. Instead, there is an amaz- 
ingly consistent attitude of complete 
cooperation and mutual respect, 
with a considerable degree of func- 
tional interpenetration, so that the 
“operators” strive for scientific 
methods, while the “researchers” 
strive for the maximum gain in 
practical application. 

Moldovan reminded me _ that 
prewar Rumania was a raw material 
source of imperialist economy, with 
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a very low level of economic devel- 
opment, and corresponding rela- 
tions of production and living con- 
ditions. He outlined the five main 
long-range aims of Rumanian eco- 
nomic planning, all in various de- 
grees of completion. 


| ann the all-around discovery, 

evaluation, and development of 
the natural resources needed for a 
modern economy. Accomplish- 
ments in this field have included 
not only the discovery of a variety 
of non-ferrous metals, a new coal 
region, and important natural gas 
deposits, In the traditional prod- 
uct, oil, the Ploesti fields formerly 
accounted for 99 per cent of the 
country’s output. Now through dis- 
covery and development of other 
areas, Ploesti’s share in the national 
oil output has been cut to one- 
third. 

Requirements of industry and the 
population also dictated a great en- 
largement of agriculture of which 
more later. 

Second, industrialization, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the construction 
of machines for heavy industry, the 
equipment necessary for further eco- 
nomic development. 

Third, the creation of proportion- 
al relations in the economy. Even 
while still small, Rumania has built 
a complex economy, so that the 
whole can develop harmoniously, 
without bottlenecks. Moreover, Ru- 
mania has started early to develop 
the most advanced types of indus- 
trialization, with emphasis on poly- 
chemicals, gas-chemicals and petro- 
chemicals for which it has such an 
excellent raw material base. 

Fourth, emphasis on the newest 
techniques to give a scientific basis 


to economic growth. Recent stress 
on this aspect has further spurred 
machine construction, and conclu- 
sion of agreements with foreign 
countries for the import of tech- 
nology. 

Fifth, special attention to back- 
ward regions of the country to raise 
their level to that of the others, and 
to take advantage of their untapped 
resources of materials and labor. 

Hunedoara, Hungary’s chief steel 
producing center, described in the 
first article of this series, is an out- 
standing example of success in this 
respect. 


N THE details of annual and 
long-term planning, Rumania 
used the so-called “balance meth- 
od” developed in the Soviet Union. 
We cannot try to describe this fully 
here. It is enough to say that it is 
essentially an engineering-account- 
ing system of scheduling production, 
employment, raw material flow, the 
erection of productive buildings 
and machines, and the circulation 
of money so that each of these areas 
harmonizes as closely as possible, 
without interruptions due to “un- 
foreseen” bottlenecks. 

The Rumanian “Gosplan” (the 
Russian shorthand for State Plan- 
ning Commission, used here for con- 
venience) is the center where all 
of this accounting is done, as well 
as a major part of the long-range 
planning, with all of its qualita- 
tive and imaginative aspects. 

Annual plans for the particular 
industries are worked out by the 
Goverment departments in charge 
of these industries, but the Gosplan 
must coordinate their tentative 
plans, work out detailed balances 
among industries and then re-submit 
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the final product to the departments 
for execution, 

The course of Rumania’s future 
development, embodied in the 6-year 
plan for 1960-65, and the longer- 
range 15-20 year plan still being 
worked out, involves a major policy 
decision which has been made in 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
and the other members of the Coun- 
cil of Mutual Economic Assistance, 
the coordinating agency of the Euro- 
pean socialist countries. 

While specialization and division 
of labor among the socialist coun- 
tries will increase, each country will 
develop a powerful basic as well as 
light industry, each country will 
move along the lines of the Marx- 
ist theorem of a faster rate of de- 
velopment of means of production 
than consumer goods, as the central 
economic requirement for steadily 
raising labor productivity and liv- 
ing standards. 

As a result of this decision, Ru- 
mania is developing its steel, chemi- 
cal, electric power, and machinery 
industries with a boldness and 
speed that many people could not 
have envisaged five years ago, and 
some would have regarded as “ad- 
venturous.” 

The basis for this decision is the 
success of economic planning and 
execution to date in establishing 
the foundations of a mighty indus- 
try. 


eng production in 1960 
is at 3.5 times the 1950 rate, 
and five times the 1938 rate. The 
machinery industry, which scarcely 
existed before the war, now accounts 
for 22 per cent of all industrial out- 
put—a respectable proportion.- (In 
the United States machinery ac- 


counts for one-third of the total of 
industrial output.) A new mod- 
ern chemical industry has been 
created. 

And the planning seems to be 
getting more effective. During the 
five-year period just ending the aver- 
age rate of increase in industrial 
production has been 10.4 per cent 
per year, and during the first part 
of 1960, the planned increase was 
exceeded by 3 per cent. 

Rumania has not yet attempted 
the decentralization of planning 
which has worked so well in the 
Soviet Union, and in a different 
form, in Czechoslovakia. Its econ- 
omy has not yet developed to the 
stage where this is possible or ad- 
vantageous. I could see in my visits 
to factories, for example, that most 
of them do not have the trained 
staffs or experienced shop workers 
necessary for the level of indepen- 
dent economic planning I found 
operative in Soviet factories. The 
industrial areas, for the most part, 


..are not sufficiently varied in their 


activities to provide the basis for 
special integrated regional plans, 
as those of the Sovnarkhozes in the 
USSR. 

However, the local organs of gov- 
ernment, the Popular Councils, are 
responsible for planning and man- 
aging the operation of certain local 
industries, including local trans- 
port, housing construction, schools, 
food processing, small-scale power 
output, most retail enterprises. ‘This 
work is not only vital for the de- 
velopment of living conditions, but 
its quality actually has a tremen- 
dous impact on the success of the 
national plans that are rapidly 
changing Rumania into an indus- 
trialized country. 






















N HIS return from Mexico to 
Moscow a few years before his 
death in 1930, Vladimir Mayakov- 
sky declared in one of his most- 
quoted poems: “The centuries 
jcrumble in the teeth of Time, but 
}still the ancient, rough-hewn stones 
of Mexico whisper their story.” 
Some of these ancient, rough- 
hewn stones have now been brought 
from Mexico to Moscow and are 
whispering to tens of thousands of 
|Muscovites their story that goes back 
thirty centuries, to long before the 
founding of Rome and Carthage. 
And it is a connected, cohesive 
story that this skillfully-arranged Ex- 
position of Mexican Art tells. An 
expert might assure you that there is 
a thousand-year gap between one ex- 
hibit and its near neighbor, but the 
layman is content to marvel that in 
all the exhibits there is a unity and 
continuity that bridges all gaps, an 
abiding and unmistakable “Mexi- 
can-ness” that writes its signature 
as clearly on Olmec statues of 1,000 
B.C. as it does on the works of the 
Big Three moderns, Rivera, Siquei- 
tos and Orozco. 
Those names, by the way, are 
idely known in the Soviet Union 
and the engravings of the famous 
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The Mexican 


Exhibit in Moscow 


by ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 





Mexican school are frequently re- 
produced in the magazines here; so 
this exposition of a national art fa- 
mous for its ties with progressive 
thought and action is a big event 
in the life of Moscow. For me it 
is Old Home Week—and I hope 
you'll forgive a bit of reminiscence. 

My home for several years was 
within sight of the ancient pyra- 
mid of Quauhnahuac (Cuernavaca) 
and I manhandled great chunks of 
that same warm-grey volcanic stone 
—dynamited from an outcrop in my 
little patch of ground—to make a 
rock-garden that was much more 
rock than garden. So I count my- 
self as one of the lesser pyramid- 
builders of Mexico with a working 
knowledge of those “ancient rough- 
hewn stones.” 

I was also for a time—five minutes, 
to be exact—the proud possessor of 
one of Orozco’s best still lifes. I 
won it in a raffle, and like several 
other winners, put it up to be raffled 
again. (That is a pure irrelevancy, 
of course—except that the raffled 
painting was one of the many valu- 
able contributions from progressive 
artists to “Ayuda a Rusia,” Mexico’s 
magnificent wartime organization to 
provide medical and other supplies 
to the embattled Red Army.) 

Before you enter the exhibition 
—even if you are in a bus passing 
along Volkhonka street—you get a 
glimpse of ancient Mexico in stone. 
Standing stiffly to attention in the 
forecourt of the Pushkin State Mu- 








seum is a 16-foot Toltec warrior 
who with his squad-mates supported 
the roof of the temple of Venus 
(the planet, not the goddess) at 
Tula, near Mexico City. Inevit- 
ably he has been dubbed “Tulak” 
(the man from Tula) for Moscow 
too has a neighbor-city named Tula. 
(Russia’s Tula, by the way, is the 
place you don’t carry a samovar to, 
just as you don’t carry coals to 
Newcastle.) 

In the forecourt, too, is the gi- 
gantic head—six feet from ear to 
ear and weighing six tons—of an 
agricultural deity found recently 
near Vera Cruz together with simi- 
lar heads weighing 18 tons, and all 
belonging to the Olmec culture that 
flourished centuries before the Par- 
thenon was built—which makes one 
wonder why we speak of “Old 
World” and “New World” when 
we are talking about early civiliza- 
tions. 

To call this a “primitive carv- 
ing” is, I think, doubly wrong. It 
was fashioned long before any metal 
tool existed in Mexico, and quite 
possibly was “pounded” rather than 
carved into shape with the aid of 
smaller stones and water to help 
the pulverizing. And “primitive” 
is hardly the word for a work of art 
which for fidelity of detail and rich 
expressiveness—the somber benign- 
ity on the god’s face is “divine”! 
—would do credit to any of the 
masters of sculpture today. 

In the museum itself (the second 
largest, next to Leningrad’s world- 
famous Hermitage, in the Soviet 
Union) four great halls are de- 
voted to the 1500 exhibits, and 
two long corridors are hung with 
photographs of Mexican life. Most 
of the items are national treasures 
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but some are from private collec. -T 
tions. 





I heard spirited arguments go- | “w 
ing on in front of some of the con-| ¢, 
temporary paintings and sculptures | |; ., 
—were they modernistic or just mod- F ,... 
ern? impressionistic or simply sym- Esp 
bolical? surrealistic or idiomatically by 
realistic? But there was no hesita of 
tion in applying the term naturalis § 
tichesky (which suggests an over-§ 
stressing of “doing what comes na-f ),+ 
turally”) to a display of Toltec Mes 
statuettes that must have been asso- N 
ciated with a cult of fertility as fer- | he 
tile as Myrtle’s turtle. thee 

The spot-lighting and concealed- pone 
lighting of many groups and indi- Thi 
vidual pieces—the work of a father le 
and two sons from Mexico who were “wily 
loud in their praise of the Soviet in ji 
technicians helping them—is espe- ile 
cially effective in the gallery of the “ey 
goddesses of Laughter, Music and lite 
Dance from Totenaca, The simv- I 
lated sunshine falling on _ those ion 
sweetly-smiling beauties in café-au- om 


lait terra-cotta is a stroke of genius 
—and I noticed that there were an- 
swering smiles on all the Russian j 
faces that gazed upon them. 

Unfortunately, and, of course, un- 
avoidably, there are only reproduc. 
tions of the famous murals, a genre 
in which no other country in the 
world can hold a candle to Mexico. 
But there is a deeply impressive 
life-size representation of the three 
frescoed chambers of a Mayan 
temple discovered in the state of 
Chiapas only 15 years ago. 

A massive baroque altar of carved 
and gilded wood which dominates 
the Spanish-colonial period of the 
exhibition, is admired for the deli 
cacy of its work but many of theg 
visitors (by this time under the spell 
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§ of essentially Mexican art) are in- 
‘clined to treat it as an intrusion 
and pass on with a sigh of satis- 
faction to the post-Revolution sec- 
tion in which the national spirit 
"| asserts itself with renewed force. 
Especially praised are two statues 
by 44-year-old Francisco Sufiiga each 
of which combines two concepts, in 
one case those of motherhood and a 
cradle (the cradle of the 1910 Revo- 
lution) and the other those of the 
Mexican eagle and humanity. 

Not only art lovers but people 
whose interests are centered on an- 
ad: thropology, archeology and _ history 

are flocking to this exhibition. 
This is quite understandable, for, 
as Sefior Fernando Gamboa, who 
has been in charge of the collection 
ne in its triumphal tour of European 
MI cities, told me: 

“We Mexicans regard art as man’s 
endeavor to give expression to the 
world around him, to represent the 
forces of nature—sun and rain, day 











i and night, life and death, and so 
an- 8 O™ always in contrasting or comple- 
jan @ Menting pairs—from which human 

life springs and against which at 
- times man has to contend. So the 
pet study of art is the study of creative 


man. 
he “Several visitors have commented 
on resemblances between _ early 
Mexican types and those of the So- 
viet Far East. It’s an old contro- 
versy but most Mexican scientists 
today accept the theory that some- 
where around 25,000 years ago Asian 
people migrated across the Bering 
Strait or a now non-existent land- 
bridge to the ‘New World.’ So our 
ties with this country are of long 
istanding—and may they long con- 
inue! 

“What is still mysterious is this: 










long before the voyage of Colum- 
bus—which, remember, had the ad- 
vantages of an advanced civiliza- 
tion behind it—Negroes from Africa 
in some unexplained way reached 
and settled in Mexico. So, with the 
Spanish, we combine in our land 
people of Asia, Africa and Europe. 
But, as you have seen from the dis- 
tinguishing streak that runs through 
all the exhibits here from the earli- 
est to the latest, Mexico puts its 
own impress on everything and 
everyone. And so, sobre todo somos 
Mexicanos—above all, we are Mexi- 
cans!” 

Sefior Gamboa was delighted by 
the warm reception of the exhibit 
by the Soviet people. He said: 

“The triumph of the exhibit here 
is really enormous. There have 
been 50,000 visitors in the first 
eleven days and the attendance is 
steadily increasing. This is a pub- 
lic which is enthusiastic, sensitive 
and profound, All acclaim Mexico 
and its art and appreciate the effort 
made by the Mexican Government 
and the others concerned.” 

An article by B. C. Iohanson, 
President of the Academy of Fine 
Arts of the USSR says: “The Mexican 
exhibition is the most important 
event in the cultural life of the 
USSR in recent years.” 

There has previously not been a 
single item of pre-Hispanic Ameri- 
can cultures in the Russian mu- 
seums, which gives this first exhibi- 
tion of Mexican art in the USSR 
a special importance. Russia sends 
its ballet, its artists, its music, its 
conductors to Mexico, and the latter 
is reciprocating with its art, ancient, 
colonial and current. This inter- 
change is cementing and deepening 
USSR-Mexican relations, 





USSR-Latin American 
Cultural Exchange 


We think that our readers will be inter- 
ested in these accounts of work with Latin- 
American countries carried on through the 
Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries. 


LYDIA D. KISLOVA 


Member of the Presidium of the 
Friendship Societies 


\ one Association for Friendship 
and Cultural Cooperation with 
Latin-American Countries is part of 
the Union of Friendship Societies, 
and we hold many functions jointly. 

The Association has existed for 
18 months now, and I am pleased 
to say that our relations with Latin- 
American countries have grown con- 
siderably in scope during this pe- 
riod. Much credit for this goes to 
Latin-American organizations, pri- 
marily the Mexican-Russian Insti- 
tute for Cultural Exchange, the 
Chilean-Soviet Institute of Culture, 
the Brazil-USSR Institute for Cul- 
tural Exchange, the Uruguayan-So- 
viet Institute for Culture and the 
Argentina-USSR Institute for Cul- 
tural Relations, which has unfor- 
tunately been closed down. By send- 
ing exhibitions, musical composi- 
tions, books, magazines and films 
to the Soviet Union they help us ac- 
quaint Soviet people, particularly 
the youth, with Latin-American life 
and culture, 

A new organization, the Peru- 
vian-Soviet Cultural Association, has 
been founded just lately, and we had 
the privilage of receiving here its 
President, Sr. Manuel Beltroy. 


The Colombians, too, decided to 
establish contacts with Soviet cul. 
tural workers, and founded the Co 
lombian-Soviet Institute for Cultur 
al Exchange. 

Of course, we do not restrict our 
links to the organizations I have 
listed; any Latin American is wel 
come to approach us. 

We maintain a steady exchange 
with universities, such as the Cen 
tral University of Venezuela, Chil. 
ean universities and the univers. 
ties of Buenos Aires, the State of 
Cear4 (Brazil) and Quito, the capi- 
tal of Ecuador. Since the univer 
sities are centers of the culturil 
life of a country, we approach them 
on a vast variety of questions; on 
our part we gladly help them ¢& 
tablish contacts with scientific or 
ganizations in the USSR, and ar- 
swer many of their questions. 

It goes without saying that per 
sonal contacts, talks and conceris 
form the liveliest part of our work. 

The Soviet composer Aram Kh 
chaturyan, who is President of the 
Association, gave recitals in Mexico, 
Colombia, Venezuela and Cuba. He 
was welcomed with great corditl 
ity wherever he went. A delegatia 


a noted Soviet physician, 
Chile, Uruguay and Argentina. 
We played host to Juan Goéme 
Millas, Rector of the Chilean Uni 
versity; Francisco Walker Limaré, 
Director of the Chilean Commis 
sion for Intellectual Cooperationgfa 
David Fairman, the Argentine net 
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ro-surgeon; Pedro Bloch, the Bra- 
zilian playwright, and numerous 
other prominent Latin Americans. 
We also receive tourists. Last spring 
54 Brazilian tourists met with prom- 
inent members of the Association. 
and visited the Mikoyan Meat- 
Packing Plant in Moscow, which is 
a collective member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

A few words in passing about 
this particular form of work. Many 
of the founders of the Association 
subsequently became its collective 
members. Among them are the 
Academy of Sciences of the Azer- 
baidzhan Republic, the Riga Opera 
and Ballet Theatre, the Norilsk 


Ore Mining and Smelting Works, 
Budyonnovets Collective Farm in 
institutes, 
and newspaper 


mu- 
editorial 


Vologda Region, 
seums 
boards. 

Each of the collective mem- 
bers has its own special interests 
and forms of contact. Films are 
very popular with them. The several 
documentaries we received from 
Cuba as a gift have been making 
the round of educational institu- 
tions and clubs. 

We get a great deal of help from 
the House of Friendship with the 
Peoples of Foreign Countries. This 
year, to mark the 150th anniversary 
of the struggle launched for inde- 
pendence by Latin-American coun- 
tries, we have held several festive 
functions at Friendship House, 
and also arranged exhibitions of 
engravings sent us by Chilean, Ar- 
gentine and Venezuelan artists. 
™Concerts, recitals of poetry and film 
shows, too, are frequent events at 
Friendship House. They are usually 
arranged by one of the Association 
‘B Commissions, 


I, I. MARTYNOV 


Music Critic 


HE melodious music of Latin 

America is applauded in all of 
our concert halls. Many Soviet mu- 
sicians help us popularize it, includ- 
ing above all those who have been 
to Latin-American countries. They 
are the composer Aram Khachatu- 
ryan, the violinists Leonid Ko- 
gan and Igor Bezrodny, the pianists 
Tatyana Nikolayeva and Yevgeny 
Malinin, the singer Zara Dolukha- 
nova, the conductors Nikolai Ano- 
sov and Konstantin Ivanov and 
many others. The commission is 
also assisted in its work by young 
Soviet musicians, Conservatory stu- 
dents, radio and TV _ performers 
and members of the philharmonic. 

The range of our contacts with 
friends abroad has widened notice- 
ably. We have exchanged letters 
and music with Colombia’s Nation- 
al Radio and Television. Our Bogo- 
ta friends have sent us interesting 
tape recordings of Colombian mu- 
sic. We were happy to contribute 
Russian folk and modern Soviet 
songs to the repertory of Margot 
Loyola, the Chilean singer. She 
sent us her records, which Soviet 
music lovers enjoyed immensely. 
Chileans also sent us recordings of 
several symphonic compositions; 
Soviet conductors find them very 
interesting and it may be that they 
will present them to Soviet audi- 
ences before long. 

Every meeting with Latin-Ameri- 
can musicians brings us new im- 
pressions and helps us make new 
friends, 

In recent years we received Ar- 
naldo Estrella, Maria Luisa Ani- 
do, the Los Mexicanos trio, Carlos 














Guastavino and Camargo Guar- 
nieri and singers and dancers of 
Brazilian radio and _ television. 
Anna Stella Schic, the Brazilian 
pianist, has visited our country 
several times. During friendly get- 
togethers with prominent members 
of the Music Commission she per- 
formed pieces by Brazilian, Ar- 
gentine and Uruguayan composers. 

Soviet musicians returning from 
Latin-American tours tell us of 
their impressions and bring inter- 
esting photographs. The violinist 
Igor Bezrodny made a big film 
about his tour of Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Cuba, Peru, Ecuador, Costa 
Rica and Mexico. It was not only 
we, his fellow-musicians, who saw 
that film, but also a large audience 
of Soviet televiewers. 

Concerts of Argentine music and 
music by Eduardo Fabini (Uru- 
guay) at Friendship House were a 
big success. 

A symphony concert will be given 
at the Conservatory on the occa- 
sion of the 150th anniversary of 
Latin America’s struggle for inde- 
pendence. 


N. S. GERASKIN 


Moscow Institute of Architecture 


URING the International Con- 

gress of Architects in Moscow 
in the summer of 1958 we met some 
of the outstanding architects of 
Latin America. We were greatly 
impressed by the creations of the 
Brazilians Lucio Costa, Oscar Nie- 
meyer and Frederico Ferreira, the 
Mexicans Lorenzo Carrasco, Coman 
Marcos and Salvador Ortega. We 
decided to get to know Latin-Ameri- 
can architecture better and so joint- 
ly with other organizations founded 





our Association. The Institute of 
Architecture became the headquar. 
ters of the Association’s Architectur- 
al Commission, with both students 
and teachers taking part in its work, 

The building of the new capital 
of Brazil is a notable event in Lat. 
in America’s architectural _ pro- 
gress, A group of undergraduates 
made a thorough study of projects 
and presented an analysis of them 
at the latest conference of the stu- 
dents’ scientific society. There were 
numerous stimulating comments on 
architectural design and composi- | 
tion and on the way in which the 
peculiarities of the site have been | 
treated in the projects. The Bra- 
zilians’ experience is particularly 
interesting to us because the build- 
ing of entire towns has become an 
ordinary phenomenon in our coun- 
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We do our best to keep the So- | 
viet people informed of the achieve- | 
ments of our Latin-American col- | 
leagues. Young architects enjoyed | 
the art critic V. M. Polevoi’s talk on | 
his visit to Mexico. He showed a 
color film he had made. It was a 
splendid illustration of his talk. 

Sometimes talks like these are |) 
given by people who are not direct- | 
ly concerned with our field of work. 
Paul Keres, the well-known chess- 
player, spoke in very vivid terms of 
the architecture of Havana, which 
attracted him by its modern-styled 
buildings and lavish sports facili- 
ties, 

We hope Latin-American youth 
will take some interest in the exhi- 
bition, now in preparation, of the 
best projects made by our students. 
In it we shall try to reveal the mainj , 
creative trends in the designing “4 
dwelling houses, industrial prem-] 65 
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tion of the exhibition will be de- 
voted to the life of Soviet students. 
We should like to establish con- 
tacts with the architecture depart- 
ments of the universities of Chile 
and Uruguay, the Mexican National 
Autonomous University, the Engi- 
neering Club of Brazil and other 
organizations. We believe that ex- 
changes of curricula, exhibitions 
and other items would be of mutual 
benefit. 


O. G. SAVICH 


Poet and Translator 


HENEVER there is talk of 
poetry nowadays, you hear the 
names of Pablo Neruda, Nicolas 
Guillén and Gabriela Mistral. And 
talk about modern prose is un- 
thinkable without reference to Gal- 
legos and Asturias. Evenings of 
Latin-American literature draw ever 
greater audiences, and the largest 
Soviet publishing house has recently 
set up a Latin-American section that 
will publish dozens of titles a year. 
We find personal contacts with 
our far-away friends very useful. 
We want to know. And to argue, 
too. Yes, we think any argument is 
useful so long as it is aimed at 
bringing about mutual understand- 
ing and not a quarrel, In Spanish, 
querer means both to want and 
to love. And in literature to love 
means to know, as I see it. 

It is this knowledge that the Lit- 
erary Commission of the Associa- 
tion serves to promote. We sincerely 
rejoice in the fact that Russian 
translations of books by Latin- 
American authors already make up 
a sizable library. Our friends— 
poets, prose writers and members 
of various delegations—offer us ad- 
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vice, and in turn show an eager in- 
terest in Soviet literature. And 
however small our share in this big 
literary stream may be, we rejoice. 


A. A. KOTOV 

International Grand Master of Chess 
OVIET chess-players have visited 

Latin America more than once, 

and have also played host to their 

colleagues from those parts. Recip- 

rocal visits have become particularly 

frequent in recent years. 

Not so long ago David Bronstein 
and Boris Spassky came back from 
a tournament in Argentina and a 
guest tour of Uruguay. Then two 
Leningrad chess-players — Victor 
Korchnoi, Champion of the USSR, 
and Grand Master Mark Taimanov 
—went to Argentina, where they 
played in a tournament held in 
honor of the 150th anniversary of 
the war for Argentina’s liberation. 

We Soviet chess-players are bound 
by genuine friendship with such 
prominent Argentine masters as 
Najdord, Panno and Pilnik. 

In Chile we met and made friends 
with Flores, Letelier, Gutiérrez and 
other chess players, We always en- 
joy our games with them at inter- 
national competitions. The scope 
of our contacts has extended ap- 
preciably. We have met representa- 
tives of Venezuela, Cuba, Brazil, 
Colombia and Peru. The Sports 
Commission of the Association re- 
ceives many letters from Latin 
America. At Friendship House we 
arrange chess contests very often, 
and now we plan to hold a tourna- 
ment by correspondence between 
the Association and Latin-Ameri- 
can institutes for cultural rela- 


with the USSR. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Cul- 
ture and Life. 





SOVIET AMATEUR SPORTS 


: orn steady rise of the USSR to 

the world’s Olympic champion 
nation, coupled with the undoubted 
support that the State gives to such 
developments, has caused a contin- 
ual flow of questions regarding So- 
viet amateur status. In the USSR 
since 1917 growing encouragement 
has been given to the development 
of mass sports. The aim has been 
to encourage the maximum number 
of young working people to parti- 
cipate, to provide them free or at 
very low charge with all necessary 
sports facilities, to hold yearly “spar- 
takiades” by which the champions 
are singled out, first on a regional, 
then on a republican, and finally 
on an all-USSR basis. 

Naturally, where factories and en- 
terprises have had good sportsmen 
or women among their working 
people, with the chance of winning 
All-Union championships or Olym- 
pic medals, they have been allowed 
certain facilities such as special leave 
when away from work for a match 
or a competition, and adjustment 
of their work shifts to ensure ade- 
quate training. And since anyone 
earning a living in the USSR is en- 
titled to take part in amateur sports, 
no ban has been put on physical 
training instructors who, in their 
own time, have chosen to take up 
a particular competitive sport. 

In the USSR a sports instructor 
by profession may still be a com- 
petitor in his amateur capacity. But 
nobody in the USSR can perform 
for money and remain an amateur. 
In that case he would become an 


employee of the entertainment in- 
dustry, probably in the circus. 
There, as here, no circus acrobat can 
be an Olympic competitor, nor can 
any other circus artist compete as 
an amateur, 

Fundamentally, then, the differ- 
ence in the definition of amateur 
status really lies only in the fact 
that in the USSR a professional in- 
structor may, and in Britain may 
not, compete as an amateur. 


The Union of Sports Societies 


Sport in the USSR is coordinated 
centrally by the All-Union Union 
of Sports Societies and Organiza- 
tions, to which all sports clubs and 
organizations in the Soviet Union 
are now affiliated, directly or re- 
gionally. The Union is organized 
both by sport and by region, having 
separate sections for each separate 
sport, which go down to the appro- 
priate section of the individual 
sports club, and having All-Union, 
Republican and regional councils 
elected by the members. The su- 
preme authority is an All-Union 
Conference at which all sports or- 
ganizations are represented. 

For the USSR as a whole there 
are six major sports societies, Bu- 
revestnik, for students; Lokomotiv 
for railwaymen; Vidnik for sailors; 
Trudovy Reservy for pupils of vo- 
cational schools; Spartak for the pro- 
ducers’ Cooperatives; and Dynamo 
for the employees of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs. In addition, 
each Union Republic has at least 
two major sports societies, one for 














collective farmers. In the Russian 
Republics these are respectively 
called “Trud” (Labor) and “Uro- 
zhai” (Harvest). 

It is the job of the Union of 
Sports Societies to organize the All- 
Union sspartakiade or People’s 
Games, at which the winners in Re- 
publican People’s Games have their 
final contests. Out of the winners 
in the All-Union Games are chosen 
the competitors for the Olympic 
Games. 


The Pyramid of Sport 


Sport in the USSR, then, is or- 
ganized in the shape of a pyramid, 
of which the base consists of the 
factory, trade union, collective farm, 
students’, army and other sports so- 
cieties, By periodical competitions, 
on a regional, republican and all- 
USSR basis, the best are selected and 
obtain the right to compete at a 
higher level. The cream of these 
competitors become the USSR’s 
Olympic team, 

The USSR has thus a very effec- 
tive method of selection from the 
whole reserve of physical culturists 
in the country. In addition, ade- 
quate training facilities are access- 
ible to the whole people. This ap- 
plies especially to women, to whom 
real equality of opportunity in sport 
is one of the great gains of the So- 
viet system. It is by these facts that 
Soviet supremacy at the Olympics 
can be explained. 

Until other countries learn: seri- 
ously from this system they are 
bound to lag. It is noticeable that 
four of the socialist countries of 
Eastern Europe, which have now a 
system of selection rather similar 
to that of the USSR, Hungary, Po- 
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. the trade unions and one for the 


land, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, 
all beat Britain in gold medals; and 
Hungary also in silver medals, with 
Poland tied with Britain. For the 
size of these countries this is a very 
striking performance. It seems 
therefore quite clear that future suc- 
cesses lie in the developing of ama- 
teur sport on a national scale, with 
a well-organized system of contests 
from the bottom to the top, and 
with adequate equipment and sup- 
ply of coaches available in all parts 
of the country. 

In the USSR today there are 24,- 
000,000 people taking part in some 
form of sport or physical culture 
(as compared with 38,000 in 1918). 
They have at their disposal tens of 
thousands of skating rinks, skiing 
bases and similar sports installa- 
tions; 11,000 gymnasiums; 200,000 
sports grounds, 30,000 football fields, 
and more than 2,000 stadiums. There 
are some 190,000 different sport and 
physical culture groups, and about 
180,000 elected representatives sit 
on the Councils and auditing com- 
mittees of the Union of Sports So- 
cieties and its organizations through- 
out the country. 

While the successes at the Olym- 
pic Games bear witness to the effi- 
ciency of this form of organization 
of amateur sport, it should not be 
imagined that there is not plenty of 
criticism inside the USSR. For ex- 
ample, in a report last December 
the Chairman of the Union of Sports 
Societies, N. N. Romanov, pointed 
out that while the Union has posed 
the aim of holding local games 
throughout the USSR each year in 
which the overwhelming majority 
of members take part, “this aim has 
not been everywhere achieved.” 

Another criticism, voiced in an 





article in Politicheskoe Samoobrazo- 
vania this August, by M. Isakova 
and A. Franklin, is that “star mania” 
still exists, expressed in the conceit 
of some young sportsmen; that some 
sports organizations lure members 
to join them by offering better hous- 
ing or other such non-sporting in- 
centives; and that some leading ad- 
ministrators are too patronizing to- 
wards sport, regarding it as “be- 
neath their dignity” to take part 
in any sort of physical recreation. 


7-Hour Day 


With the reduction of the work- 
ing day there is a greatly increased 
discussion in all the Soviet press on 
the development of leisure. Unlike 
the West, where discussions of in- 
creased leisure have always been 
conducted by intellectuals as if the 
masses would not know what to do 
with themselves, in the Soviet Union 
the discussions are all devoted to 
the improvement of leisure-time fa- 
cilities and health resorts, amateur 
arts, or sport. 

Among other things, a mass-re- 
cruiting movement has been started 
by the sports organizations of the 
USSR, which goes by the snappy 
title of “1 plus 2.” This movement 
was started by members of the Kom- 
somol at the Irkutsk Aluminum 
Plant in Siberia, and took the form 
of a call to every participant in 
local sport activities to recruit two 
more active participants, At their 
own place of work this had its ef- 
fect, and sports society membership 
was trebled. If this were effective 
throughout the USSR, the total 
number of participants in organized 
sport would rise to 75,000,000, This 
movement is at present spreading; 
Moscow, Leningrad, Gorky, and 


Kishinev being among the first to 
follow the lead of Irkutsk. In Lvov 
it is now reported that one person 
in four takes part in some form of 
physical culture or sport. 

Taking a realistic view, the Union 
of Sports Organizations sets a target 
of 55,000,000 sportsmen and physi- 
cal culturists by the end of 1965. 
Qualifications of Instructors 


As regards sport and_ physical 
training instructors in the Soviet 
schools, the article quoted points out 
two possibilities, One is that the 
work of coach can be a spare-time 
job of someone whose main occupa- 
tion is elsewhere. The other, in 
schools, is that the work of the physi- 
cal education instructor should be 
combined with teaching hygiene, 
and that the combination of physi- 
cal education with the teaching of 
anatomy or biology can add much 
to instruction in both subjects. In 
some places it is now taken for 
granted that rural school teachers 
must also be sports organizers. This 
is not dissimilar from the practice 
in many schools in this country, 
the home of sport, but once it is | 
taken seriously in the USSR it is 
likely to be more fully put into op- 
eration than is the case here. 

Taking into account this year's 
Olympic results, one can only guess 
what Soviet achievements will be 
like when present intense criticisms 
have been met and suggestions for 
improvement carried out. It seems 
to be quite certain that countries 
that refuse to adopt a similar nation- 
wide effort to assist the development 
of amateur sport from school to 
middle-age will find themselves 
more and more lagging behind. 

From British-Soviet 
Newsletter, October 29 





IN SOVIET SCHOOLS- 


Some Questions of Differentiation 
and Equality 


by DR. EDMUND KING 


The author, who is lecturer in comparative education at King’s Col- 
lege, London, led a London University comparative education tour to the 
USSR last spring. His article, he writes, surveys “only one small aspect 
of a totally impressive experience. Thoroughness, high standards, cheer- 
fulness, and a deep dedication to education have been taken for granted.” 


— writer’s first-hand experi- 
ence of Soviet schools is (so far) 
limited to two weeks in Moscow 
and Leningrad this year. On the 
other hand, as a teacher of compara- 
tive education and out of personal 
interest, he has read everything 
available about Soviet education in 
several languages during the past 
few years, and has had many dis- 
cussions with Soviet, Chinese, Polish 
and Yugoslav educators about com- 
munist school systems. Also, a cer- 
tain preparedness comes from exten- 
sive visits to educational institutions 
of many types in many parts of the 
world. 

Still, any short article based on 
that kind of foundation must neces- 
sarily consist mainly of impressions, 
many of which will either reinforce 
or compensate impressions already 
formed at second hand. Yet the 
presence of senior specialists from 
a great variety of disciplines, and 
from most parts of the world, on 
the first Russian comparative edu- 
cation tour from the London Uni- 
versity Institute of Education did 
make it a little easier to come into 
realistic contact with what admin- 
istrators and teachers are actually 
doing in Soviet schools. In this 
article an attempt will be made to 


indicate some Soviet solutions evolv- 
ing in practice (though not always 
fully acknowledged in principle) to 
answer the big question being asked 
everywhere: How do we reconcile 
differentiation between children with 
fair and equal treatment? 

“From everyone according to his 
abilities, to each according to his 
needs”—this central criterion is ap- 
plied everywhere in sometimes un- 
expected ways. A sort of parable 
will illustrate the point. The dear 
old women sweeping with what 
look like ineffectual rush brooms 
go on doing what they can, while 
others work more efficiently with 
mechanical pavement sweepers, and 
still others operate huge road clean- 
ers. They are all usefully em- 
ployed; they have a status as they 
make their contribution; and no one 
can deny the remarkable cleanliness 
that they and the tidy citizens main- 
tain. External criteria of man-hours 
and the like seem out of place. This 
somewhat fanciful reflection seemed 
to one observer to be obliquely 
though truly relevant to the whole 
business of securing specialization 
of endeavor in schools. 

The exacting needs of state plans 
are minutely calculated in advance; 
the personnel are secured in the 
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various specializations, in different 
ranges of effectiveness or skill; yet 
the all-pervading insistence on con- 
certed construction of a new world 
makes it impossible to think of “se- 
lection” as we generally understand 
that word, and necessary to think of 
“differentiation”’ instead. The em- 
phasis is on complementary partner- 
ship, and not on exclusion. 

For all that, the various comple- 
mentary partners are effectively’ 
sorted out. Soviet dislike of ‘‘tests” 
and the social and emotional com- 
plex surrounding them makes many 
educators unwilling to diagnose 
what selective principles they em- 
ploy, or indeed to acknowledge 
that a selective mechanism is at 
work. (They need have no such 
scruples. Harm comes not from 
selection as such, but rather from 
the social purposes to which it is 
sometimes put.) In_ practice, So- 
viet differentiation seems to be very 
thorough, and to be done in ways 
to which many other countries 
should give earnest thought, Apart 
from the egalitarian claims of lib- 
eral manifestos, the logic of indus- 
trialization itself demands a much 
wider scatter of specialization on 
much the same level, and with an 
all-pervading realization of every- 
one else’s being integral to any job 
in hand. If the mechanics of So- 
viet differentiation (quite apart 
from heed paid to political mani- 
festos) reinforce the sense of 
equality - with - differentiation, that 
surely merits admiration. 

Informal conversations with So- 
viet educators at many levels con- 
firmed a previous inference that the 
“strengthening of the ties of school 
with life’’ was not only an attempt 
at socialist realism but a vindica- 


tion of these truths: (1) that aca- 
demic specialization is not of itself 
more meritorious than other kinds 
of skill; (2) that the “middle” or 
ten-year school had been almost too 
successful in producing pre-univer. 
sity people, with an expectation of 
automatic prestige in consequence of 
their specialization; (3) that the ex. 
pansion and technological thorough. 
ness of Soviet enterprises demand 
not merely vastly more entrants at 
the technician and foreman level 
but a higher general education 
and prestige for those workers. 

To secure both (1) and (3) would 
be fairly easy by means of wage 
differentials, in Soviet circumstances. 
It is all the more significant there. 
fore that scholastic devices are used 
as well, or instead. These are pre- 
sumably considered to be more éf- 
fective in the long run. 

How is it done? No final answer 
can be given to this question, be. 
cause each school or other educa 
tional institution visited was clearly 
in full evolution or expecting it. 
Administrators and teachers were 
groping towards new expedients or | 
awaiting results. But enough evi: 
dence was available to indicate 
trends reliably enough. 

At the age of 15, usually follow- 
ing some pre-vocational insight into 
the character and conditions of vari- 
ous local enterprises, more than half 
of all the children will have their 
training continued either in a form 
of industrial apprenticeship of 4 
markedly technical kind (but in 
school) or in direct employment 
supplemented with evening or late 
afternoon instruction of a “general 
education” type with a more “life: 
oriented” slant. Indeed, Deputy 
Minister Markushevich and others 
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forecast that about half of all chil- 
dren might be in the latter category 
alone. 

Moreover, the provision of at least 
three more years of general educa- 
tion by direct attendance or by cor- 
respondence will be not only a per- 
sonal supplementation but in some 
cases an inducement to proceed to 
further qualifications, So, we were 
told, in all cases the result in gen- 
eral education would be similar. 

Time off with pay could be had 
for special studies or examinations. 
The 15-18 changeover would be 
completed in 1964-5. Only a minor- 
ity thereafter would be in the more 
academic type of 11-year school. Se- 
lection for the ninth year of all 
types would depend upon (a) mani- 
fested abilities and interests, (b) 


the needs and opportunities revealed 
in neighboring enterprises, and (c) 


personal choice. 

Taking this period of decision as 
a suitable diagnostic point, we note 
that “on the job” differentiation 
and extra-curricular indications have 
already tended to sort out some chil- 
dren from others. There is not only 
the old-fashioned criterion that 
those with an average of three marks 
or less out of five* have had to 
repeat a class or two, and that those 
with straight “fives” throughout 
will probably in future belong to 
that 20 per cent of institute and 
university entrants who are ad- 
mitted to higher education without 
having two-year periods of full- 
time work experience; there is also 
an important factor in the evidence 
available from youth organizations. 
Apart from the fact that office- 
holding and other responsibilities 


* The Soviet system of marking is based on nu- 
merals of one to five, with five as the top mark. 


in the Pioneers depend quite largely 
upon good scholastic attainment, 
the remarkable encouragement to 
enterprise offered in the various 
Pioneer centers is undoubtedly an 
inducement to experimentation in 
all the practical sciences and arts, 
and an incentive to further reading 
and study. 

So much is obvious at a glance. 
When we consider in addition the 
provision of courses, of lecturers, 
and indeed of a sort of coaching for 
the various competitions and 
“Olympiads,” observers feel even 
more strongly that a continuous en- 
deavor is maintained to pick out 
and encourage talent of all kinds, 
no matter where it is found or how 
it manifests itself. Yet this self- 
differentiation is found in the very 
place where socialization and fellow- 
ship are most thoroughly attended 
to. Differences are stressed, but in 
no sense of creating an elite, 

Thus the rather monotonous 
sameness of some school lessons, 
with everyone doing the same work 
in the same circumstances and at the 
same pace, receives its differentiat- 
ing complement from outside. With- 
in the classroom itself, however, So- 
viet teachers often differentiate be- 
tween the various pupil abilities not 
just because they are like teachers 
everywhere else, but especially be- 
cause of the so-called “concentric” 
method of teaching in vogue in the 
USSR. 

According to this, the germ of 
an item of learning is presented 
first in simple form in the lowest 
classes, or at a first encounter, and 
is gradually surrounded with its 
more difficult corollaries at each of 
many subsequent repetitions. At 
various stages in the process, prog- 
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ress is made from simple repetition 
of the new datum to the use of it 
in kindred sentences or examples, 
then on to paraphrase or parallel, 
and finally on to a more explicit 
mastery of the principle involved 
and a fresh restatement. Teachers 
were observed following this plan 
from the first year of school to the 
last in an institute. This system 
(in Soviet circumstances of main- 
taining an even pace throughout in- 
struction) encourages teachers to try 
the easy stages on the least advanced 
pupils in a class, and vice versa. So 
apart from the actual award of 
marks a teacher’s daily routine dis- 
plays clear differentiation. 

After the 15-year-olds are sorted 
out into work, vocational training, 
or the “general and _ polytechnic” 
completion of the 11-year school, still 
further differentiation appears to 
be made. Both teachers and admin- 
istrators, it seems, distinguish em- 
phatically between the more nar- 
rowly vocational craft school (re- 
meslennoe uchilishche) which hith- 
erto has recruited its pupils from 14 
upwards, and the more advanced 
technical school (teknicheskoe uchi- 
lishche) for which a ten-year school 
education has become a prerequisite. 
Both kinds of institution are closely 
“linked with life” through the bond 
with the patron enterprise, where 
up to 70 per cent of the trainees’ 
time is spent; but it is clear that one 
is more technically advanced than 
the other. Therefore, if selection 
is made either at 15 or at 18 in 
future, the differentiation between 
the pupils in each place will prob- 
ably carry much the same signifi- 
cance in practice as the present dis- 
tinction between the various grades 
of instructor (i.e., mater, uchitel, 


and professor) in everyday speech... 


Similarly, the future provision of 
12 hours a week of practical working 
experience even for those pupils 
in the “general education and poly- 
technic” upper school again broad. 
ens the front of evidence according 
to which youngsters can display 
their talents or shortcomings. It is 
thus a selective device, as well as a 
vestibule to careers. 
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If, as seems likely, the future 20 


per cent of mathematicians, physi- 
cists and other “theoretical” scien- 
tists who will be exempted from 


the necessity of in-school and after. | 
school working experience are to be | 
picked out by evidences of attain. | 
ment during the last three school | 


years, some very marked selection 
must take place. However, there 
can be no doubt that, in the eyes 
of almost every Soviet educator en- 
countered, differentiation is seen as 
a varied array of evocation in dif. 
ferent patterns, rather than as a 
“sheep and goats” affair. 

Space does not allow an elabora- 
tion of this theme with other evi- 
dence drawn from higher educa- 
tion, where it seems equally clear 
and indeed impressively successful. 
It seems marked, not only as be- 
tween different kinds of institutions 
(with additional inquiries and in- 
terview judgments imposed by pro- 
fessors), but also as between differ- 
ent institutions of the same kind. 
This is human enough, and to be 
expected. In Soviet social and eco- 
nomic circumstances there seems no 
reason why differentiation should 
be regarded as reprehensible per se. 

Britons who have seen the best 
side of American education often 
refer with admiration to the ‘open 
doors” feeling that exists in the USA 
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-sby contrast with most of education 


in Britain, To the writer it seemed 
that the Soviet system embodied the 
same evocation and opportunity to 


jan even greater degree, and that 
the principle was more effectively 


}put into practice if only for the 


EE 
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realism with which the actual pro- 
gram of training and instruction 
were graded according to their func- 


tional importance to the commu- 
nity; yet this functional differentia- 
tion in the USSR did not mar the 
feeling of common heritage in a 
common birth (narod) or the real 
sense of personal significance in a 
whole social evolution. 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the 
Anglo-Soviet Journal, Autumn, 1960. 


Soviet School Reform 
by DEANA LEVIN 


_ the next few years the 
Soviet Union will complete the 
school and other educational reforms 
which were made law last year, after 
much widespread discussion. A re- 
cent declaration by the Ministry of 
Education of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic makes 
it clear that seven-year schools are 
only to be reorganized into eight- 
year schools when the conditions 


) are right and the pupils ensured of 
_ no interruption of the courses. There 


must be the right material condi- 
tions, enough classrooms, equipment, 


teachers, etc. 


This year the new curriculum 
for the first five grades has been in- 
twelve 


years). Geography as a separate 


_ subject will not be started until the 


fifth grade and a subject called “na- 


| ture study” is introduced in the 


fourth grade. The syllabus of this 


| new subject makes it clear that it 


» “environmental studies” 


comes nearest to what we would call 
as it in- 
cludes a study of the neighborhood, 
its geography, flora and fauna, in- 
dustry and history. 

From the third grade upwards, 
two periods a week are allocated to 


socially useful work. This means 
taking an active part in the care of 
the school, dusting and sweeping the 
classrooms, corridors and halls, help- 
ing to prepare meals in the school 
kitchen, serving in the canteen, 
washing up, mending books and fur- 
niture. Children take it in turns 
to do the different jobs, and these 
jobs are considered important from 
an educational point of view. In 
fact, schools have noted a marked 
difference in the children’s attitude 
to the building and equipment, 
which they now treat with far great- 
er respect. 

In the tables included in this ar- 
ticle it is easy to see how the sub- 
jects are allocated in each grade. A 
period is forty-five minutes, and 
there is a six-day week. From the 
fifth grade upwards the two weeks 
work at the end of the school year is 
to round off the practical training 
done in the school workshops and 
in the garden plots. In rural schools 
the pupils cultivate a large plot of 
land of several acres all the year. 

From these tables it is also pos- 
sible to compare the curriculum of 
the higher secondary school (ages 
fifteen to seventeen) with the work- 








ers’ evening and shift schools, both 
of which entitle those finishing to 
sit for the entrance examinations 
to higher educational institutions. 
Mathematics, algebra and geometry 
are begun in the sixth form, trigo- 
nometry in the ninth and calculus 
in the eleventh grade. 

Entrance regulations to higher 
educational institutions for 1960: 

Anyone up to the age of thirty- 
five years with a complete secondary 
education and a good work record 
is eligible to take the entrance ex- 
aminations. Provided that they pass 
the entrance examinations, appli- 
cants who are sponsored by indus- 
trial enterprises, construction sites, 
collective or state farms and who 
have a work record of no less than 
two years will have precedence over 
other applicants. Next in order will 
be workers with a good work record 
of not less than two years and peo- 
ple demobilized from the armed 
forces, if they pass the entrance ex- 
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per cent of all places will be kept 


for young people without the re. 
quired two years of work. 

In addition to the great extension 
of boarding schools, an “extended 
day” is being introduced in the ordi- 
nary schools. The children of par. 
ents who wish it may stay on at 
school after lessons, have two hot 
meals, do their homework under sv- 
pervision, rest and play, and go home 


in the early evening. The parents) 


will pay for the meals. 
A change in pre-school provision | 














is the combining of nursery and kin- | 


dergarten into the institution which | 


will be situated in the housing es-| 


tates rather than near the place of | 
work. Parents will not have to travel | 
with their children and the child 


will get a continuous routine from | 


the beginning right up to school 
age in the same place. By 1965 it 
is intended to double the number 
of places in Soviet kindergartens. 
From Education Today and Tomorrow, 















Tutorials 


Complete Totals 


Optional studies for raising professional qualifications 


aminations. Not less than twenty a British publication. 
EVENING AND SHIFT SCHOOL 
Grades 9 10 11 
Periods per week 
RE kkecrercdscvannducangaseseEwebaaewens Oe ess 2 2 2 
Sr errr Tee rere Terre TT 3 3 3 
ND no eek hc hebeec edhe eediesvedWens perkins 1 2/1 2 
Goastiontion of the UGBR. ...... 20.0 6cccsccvcrcccseves 1 
SEN sic ov nc vicenerdaresisnewer samuel as 2/1 1/2 
Pe Terre rte yer re re 3 3 
A ere rere terry errr rer rer ye 0/1 
PEE Vili ceVekwnds drones tual euesnsedaeeetateuhd 1/2 2 2/1 
NE bg ied PO Ns 6 ween baa PRS KR REEERRS 2/1 
I | skkvwds when ne ennabees nena eneas gan 1/2 
MD ies st. twa sepenan seen dane arent 2/1 1/2 2 
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SOVIET SCHOOLS 
EIGHT-YEAR SCHOOL CURRICULUM 





Grade 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Periods per week 
































Russian Language ............... 12 12 12 10 6 5 3 2 
eer rer rrr 2 3 2 3 
Mathematics .................... 6 6 6 6 6 6 5 
History, Constitution ........... 2 2 2 2 3 
SN UD x con 0xen Kee aainvin'n’s 3 
0 re ye Tee 2 2 2 2 
ERNE Re eer re ree 2 2 2 2 
ere rere ts ort tr 2 2 2 
ree eee eee 2 2 
Technical Drawing .............. 1 1 
Foreign Language .............. 4 3 3 3 
PROM Ri aaa rns coetsas 18 18 18 21 24 25 25 26 
UV ORUpRNNMM CE hier Solace cr accreaie dries teas) Sr 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Music and Singing ............. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Physical Education ......... vice 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
| (| ERS aren ctareem in aranertiey 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 3 
Work Training ................ 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Socially Useful Work ............ 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Practical work in production....... 5th to 8th grades 2 weeks at end of school year 
Complete Total .......... 24 24 26 29 33 34 34 34 
SECONDARY SCHOOL WITH INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
9 10 11 
— Periods per week 
jt Ss Ee ae Re ere rene Re Per ne reir Cer 3 3 3 
mo} I coke see bve sar sidesenstee usa cdewnamaeannes 4 4 4 
AER TREC CE eT CRT Ieee Cree Meee 2 3 4 
eS: eer eee 2 
2 | ee Bere eee eee 2 2 
3 | ea ererrrnrr rrr rrr Ter Tro Toc. 4 4 2 
2 | I co n:k hoki Ad ves SRNR 1 
1 § eee rrr Tt frre rere rt ere 2 3 2 
/2 SE ois 65 ASRS sab an deen Gabe Rentecmedebugiuaeie’ 3 
2 SPC TTT TTT TET rere ree eer re 2 
ee 2 2 8 
‘i Eee eee ee 2 2 2 
& 
e SEIN eh Acree race ei ea Tecate rma ee ees 24 24 24 
2 | 
= General technical subjects, practical and_ theoretical 
15 rr « © 12 12 
. err ere ee rece 
dns 





Complete Totals .............. eels Coe 36+2 36+2 
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43rd Anniversary Report 





SOVIET ECONOMIC GROWTH 


by FROL R. KOZLOV 


The main report on the 43rd Anniversary of the Russian Revolution was 
made in Moscow on November 6 by Frol R. Kozlov, Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party’s Central Committee. 
to world affairs, Kozlov declared that the struggle for peace is the major task 
of our time. Affirming the unchanging policy of the Soviet Union for peaceful 
coexistence, he called for continuing negotiations on international issues and 


especially disarmament. 


In the section of his speech devoted 


As a service to our readers, we publish below sections of Mr. Kozlov’s speech 


dealing with internal Soviet advances. 


HE seven-year plan envisaged an an- 

nual average increase of 8.6 per cent 
in industrial output. Actually, it ex- 
ceeded 11 per cent in 1959. 

The targets for the second year of the 
seven-year plan were higher than those 
originally set. Though the current year 
is not yet out, there is every reason to 
believe that these increased targets will 
be overfulfilled. The plan for gross in- 
dustrial output was fulfilled 103 per cent 
in the first nine months of the year. 
Under the seven-year plan industrial 
output in 1959-1960 was to increase by 
17 per cent. Actually the increase has 
been about 23 per cent and in the two 
years we shall produce approximately 
120 billion rubles worth of industrial 
goods over and above the plan. Over 
1,000 new large industrial enterprises 
will be put in operation in 1960. Thus 
we approach the third year of the seven- 
year plan with big additional reserves in 
hand. 

In the last six years our gross agri- 
cultural output has increased 50 per cent. 
The collective and state farms have ex- 
panded cultivated areas by seven million 
hectares* this year. It is a pleasure to 
note that the country now receives from 
the collective and state farms not only 
all its marketable grain and industrial 
crops but also the bulk of marketable 
animal products. 


*1 hectare = 2.47 acres. 


42 


The collective farmers and state-farm 
workers have done a good job this 
year, too. It must be said that the 
weather was extremely unstable: in the 
south part of the country the winter 
crops perished because of frost and 
strong winds; in Kazakhstan and Si- 
beria the handicap came from a long 
spring and cold summer. In spite of 
this, state purchases of grain will be not 
less than last year and those of sugar 
beet, sunflower and vegetables will be 
larger. We are now much less depen- 
dent on nature than we were several 
years ago. 

The year 1960 has been marked by 
new achievements and discoveries in sci- 
ence and technology. The most out- 
standing of them was the flight into 
space and safe return to Earth of a 
heavy spaceship with animals on board. 


HE achievements of Soviet science 

in the peaceful uses of nuclear en- 
ergy are widely known. Big successes 
have also been achieved in the theory 
of super-conductivity, acoustics, solid- 
state physics and superhigh pressures. 
Highly effective has been the work of 
chemists in creating new substances and 
materials, especially plastics capable of 
replacing steel and other metals. 

The achievements of science and tech- 
nology make it possible for us to ac- 
complish important economic tasks at 
an unprecedented pace. Large open- 
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hearth furnaces built in five or six 
months and blast furnaces constructed in 
eight or nine months have become 
standard practice. Builders of cement 
mills install manufacturing units with 
an integrated production cycle using 
large-capacity rotary kilns in six to eight 
months. 

A higher pace is maintained in the 
building of hydroelectric power sta- 
tions. On November 4, the country 
learned of an outstanding victory on the 
Dnieper river. The Kremenchug Hy- 
droelectric Station has started operation 
at its full capacity of 625,000 kilowatts 
two years ahead of schedule. 

How confident is the advance of the 
| engineering industry! Let me cite only 
> one example. Several years ago we took 
| great pride in the 115,000-kw moving- 
blade turbines for hydroelectric power 
stations on the Volga. Now the engi- 
neers have designed a 225,000-kw radial- 
axial turbine, the world’s largest, for the 
Bratsk Hydroelectric Station and are 
working on a 500,000-kw hydroturbine. 
Over 3,000 new types of machines, ma- 
chine-tools, mechanisms and instruments 
have been designed and manufactured 
in the first eighteen months of the seven- 
year plan. 

The Soviet people approach their work 
with a yard-stick which is greater than 
before. They refuse to tolerate the fact 
| that some sections of production lag 
and work below their capacity, This 
is why many innovators and experi- 
enced organizers volunteer to work at 
backward sections so as to bring them 
up to the level of the best. The Com- 
munist Work Team movement is grow- 
ing in depth and width. To sum up: 

Firstly, we can now say with confi- 
dence that the Soviet people will fulfill 
the seven-year plan ahead of time. 

Secondly, the Soviet Union each year 
wins more time in the peaceful eco- 
nomic competition with capitalism, and 
we are fully confident that we shall 
catch up with and outstrip the most 
highly developed capitalist countries 
within an historically short time. 


ie Soviet Union has long since 
emerged as the world’s second big- 
gest industrial producer, second only to 
the United States. In sixteen post-war 
years Soviet industrial production has 
been increasing at an average annual 
rate of 10.7 per cent, as compared with 
1.8 per cent in the United States, 

However, the percentage increase is 
not the whole point. We are steadily 
catching up with the United States 
both in annual absolute increase of in- 
dustrial output and in gross output. 
Pre-revolutionary Russia’s industrial out- 
put was one-eighth of the United States. 
Today Soviet industrial production is 
about 60 per cent of the United States’, 
while in agriculture the figure is 75 to 
or 80 per cent. The Soviet Union is al- 
ready ahead of the United States in the 
output of iron ore, coal, coke, trunk- 
line passenger coaches, harvester com- 
bines, sawed timber, woolen fabrics, but- 
ter and sugar. We realize, of course, 
that in a number of industries the United 
States is still ahead of us. But the range 
of products in the absolute output of 
which we shall be ahead of America 
will expand with every year. 

The Americans are specially worried 
by the fact that the USSR is rapidly 
catching up with the United States in 
steel production. We must say that 
there are good grounds for such anxiety. 
For in 1945 steel production in the So- 
viet Union was only 17 per cent of the 
American figure; and in 1959 our steel 
output was 71 per cent of its production 
in the United States. It is universally 
known that the volume of steel produc- 
tion is one of the main indices of a 
country’s might. 

At the present time the Communist 
Party gives priority to raising quality 
in industry and construction, in collec- 
tive farms and state farms, in transport 
services—in all sectors of the national 
economy. It is not only a question of the 
quality of production. Of course, the 
trade mark of a Soviet enterprise must 
be a reliable guarantee for any machine, 
for any article. I am speaking of qual- 
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ity in the widest meaning of this word. 
Now, when the plan targets for gross 
production, as a fule, are fulfilled and 
overfulfilled, all party, government, trade 
union and economic bodies must con- 
centrate on the problems of raising la- 
bor productivity, cutting the costs of 
production and construction, increasing 
accumulations, on technical progress, 
automation and complete mechanization 
of means allocated for capital invest- 
ment. In agriculture we shall continue 
to strive for raising the harvest yields 
of all crops and the productivity of ani- 
mal husbandry, more effective utilization 
of machinery for the steady reduction 
of labor expenditure per unit in grain, 
cotton, vegetables, meat and milk... . 


poe the growth of the na- 
tional income the real incomes of 
the population of the USSR increased 
more than 50 per cent in the period 
between 1953 and 1960. The transition 
of all factory and office workers to a 
seven- and six-hour working day is 
being completed. Starting with Novem- 
ber 1 some 50 million people enjoy the 
blessings of the shorter working day. 
The production of consumer goods is 
steadily increasing. The gradual aboli- 
tion of taxes on factory and office work- 
ers began on October 1. Our homeland 
is confidently advancing to the highest 
living standards in the world. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government pay special attention to so- 
cial consumption funds. ‘This is the 
most important, communist way of rais- 
ing the well-being of the Soviet people. 

By the end of the seven-year plan 
period state expenditures for public edu- 
cation, medical services, social security 
and other aspects of social consumption 


will be about 3,800 rubles a year per 
worker or over 300 rubles a month. 
This is quite an important “addition” 
to the wages of factory and office work. 
ers, to the incomes of collective farmers, 
By the end of the seven-year plan period 
over 800 rubles per worker will be spent 
for building homes, schools, cultural and 
public service establishments and medi- 
cal institutions. 

The daily concern of the Party and 
Government for improving the living 
conditions of Soviet people is also at- 
tested by the fact that between 1957 and 
1960 inclusive some 300 million square 
meters of housing has been built in 


cities and in workers’ communities, For | 


comparison’s sake we shall mention that 


the total housing in all cities and work. | 


ers’ communities of pre-revolutionary 
Russia amounted only to 180 million 
square meters. 

Comrades, we are justifiably proud 
of great achievements in economy, cul- 
ture, science and technology. But even 
more we are proud of the creator of all 
that is beautiful and magnificent on our 
land—of the Soviet man. 

As a result of a great cultural revolu- 
tion which has developed in inseparable 
unity with gigantic economic transfor. 
mations, generations of well-educated 
people have appeared in the Soviet 
Union. 


graduation of specialists in many fields, 
primarily, engineers. The Party’s pol- 
icy, which has the support of the en- 
tire people, of combining education with 
productive work, the mass influx of peo- 
ple with secondary and higher education 
into the field of material production is 
already producing tangible results in 
eliminating substantial differences be 
tween manual and mental work. 





SABIN ANTI-POLIO VACCINE IN HUNGARY 


DR. ALBERT B. SABIN, in Hungary this fall to check on the results of a mass 
vaccination using the oral method developed by him, reported that in the 
critical months of July, August and September not a single Hungarian child 


had contracted polio. 


We have long since emerged | 
to the first place in the world in the | 
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THE SOURCE OF MUSIC 


A review by MURRAY YOUNG 


Composer and Nation: The Folk Heri- 
tage in Music, by Sidney Finkelstein. 
International Publishers, New York. 


1960. 322 pages. $4.00. 


_ London Times Literary Supple- 
ment in its review of the English 
edition of Mr. Finkelstein’s book says 
that his “criticism is often penetrating 
and its chief aesthetic principle, that the 
worth of a composer’s work depends to 
a great extent on the degree to which it 
is rooted in the society which produced 
it and on general human sympathy, is 
certainly defensible.” 

Not only is the principle “defensible,” 
as the T.L.S. critic (who on the whole 
found the book of genuine interest) cau- 
tiously says, but using this principle as a 
guide through the four centuries of mu- 
sic he surveys, Mr. Finkelstein, deeply 
enriches the reader’s understanding of 
music as a part of man’s experience. 

As the title indicates, the individual 
composers are seen in relation to the 
rise of nations and their struggle for in- 
dependence as part of the whole broadez 


| struggle for man’s freedom. The au- 
_ thor says, “The composer’s own psychol- 


ogy, as well as his understanding of 
others, is shaped by the role he plays 
in relation to the great social movements 
of his time, that effect him in company 
with all others.” 

A further point is made: “even the 
melodic material with which he (the 
composer) creates his images or por- 
traits comes from a social and national 
heritage which he takes up and re- 
works.” It is in relation to this that the 
author discusses folk and popular mu- 
sic (including jazz) and the contribu- 
tion of such musical expression to the 
ultimate creation of masterpieces by in- 
dividual composers. 

Of special interest is the chapter de- 


voted to music in the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Finkelstein approaches the subject 
in a critical spirit, reviewing carefully 
the whole complex history of the term 
“socialist realism” as applied to the writ- 
ing of music. Frankly discussing the 
problems that arose from a too rigid 
application of the theory in the USSR, 
he redefines the term far more broadly 
than is ordinarily done, and concludes: 
Socialist realism is not a special tech- 
nique, a new invention, a narrow style 
or musical cult. The music produced un- 
der its name stands or falls in the same 
way that all music stands or falls, and 
has done so in history. That is by its 
ability to move people, to make them 
conscious of their kinship to others, to help 
them to understand the problems with 
which life confronts them as it confronts 
all others in the same world, and to 
give them the strength to overcome the 
obstacles in the path of their common 
progress and growth. 


There is a useful chapter on the social 
origins of melody, chapters on baroque, 
classical and romantic music as well as a 
chapter entitled “The Humanist Crisis 
in the Twentieth Century,” dealing 
with the whole problem of composers 
in the present period of capitalism. The 
chapter on “Jazz as Folk and Art Mu- 
sic’ has much that is new and original. 

NWR readers are familiar with Mr. 
Finkelstein’s reviews of concerts and re- 
cordings which frequently appear in 
these pages (see his review of the Svia- 
toslav Richter concerts in this issue). It 
is therefore hardly necessary to remind 
them of the sensitivity and enhancing 
insight he always brings to his discus- 
sion of music. Apart from the develop- 
ment of the important main theme, the 
book is full of penetrating analyses of 
composers and of their creations that 
will henceforth make your listening to 
music far more rewarding. 








SVIATOSLAV RICHTER 


A review by SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 


ows almost the opening bars of 
Sviatoslav Richter’s first recital in 
New York on Wednesday, October roth, 
before an audience that filled all the 
available space in Carnegie Hall, it was 
apparent that we were listening to 
something more than just another mas- 
ter pianist. Rather Richter is the kind 
of musical artist whom one is lucky to 
know once in a_ generation. With 
Richter’s playing one heard a completely 
new and fresh kind of instrumental 
sound. It seemed to be passionately 
alive, with the utmost beauty of: sound 
and clarity of texture, divided into 
choirs each of which seemed to sing 
independently and yet in perfect accord, 
with one another, like the final achieve- 
ment in bending wood, metal and strings 
to man’s imperious demands so that 
they become an amplification and echo 
of not only his voice but his every nu- 
ance of thought. 

As an interpreter Richter is a law to 
himself. There is of course the most 
scrupulous observance of the score, but 
the performance far transcends this, 
bringing spiritual or emotional resources 
to bear upon the music that one feels 
are a particular product of our own 
century. As against other kinds of per- 
formance which are not only admirable 
but emphasize what might be called 
lessons in “correct style,” with Richter 
one feels that not only could no other 
pianist duplicate his reading, but that 
it would be unwise to try. Yet it offers 
a revelation of unsuspected qualities in 
the music which one would not. want 
to do without. 

Similarly unique to himself are Richt- 
er’s programs. It is plain that he has no 
use for standardized procedures. Richter 
chooses the works that at the time move 
him most deeply, and about which he 
feels he has something he wants to say. 
The results are always memorable. 


Richter is a brooding pianist. What 
he seizes on particularly are what might 
be called the “recitative,” speech-in. 
flected, or “inner monologue” aspects of 
a score, and nobody can play them with 
more poetic, deep-felt communicative 
ness, like a process of thinking in sound, 
His first program was all Beethoven, 
comprising five sonatas of which four 
were comparatively early and neglected 
works. Any fear however that the re- 


cital would lack variety was quickly | 
banished. Each reading took us intoa 


different realm of Beethoven’s thought 
and personality, and each sonata was ob- 
viously one that Richter had studied 
with love and probed into deeply. Un. 
forgettable were such revelations as the 
drama of the slow movement of Op. 2, 
No. 3, the pathos of Op. 14, the tender 
poetry of the first movement of Op. 5}, 
and the fiery declamation that closed 
the Appassionata Sonata, Op. 57. 
The only other recital I was able to 
attend started with Haydn’s C major 
sonata, played with an unusual bigness 
and breadth of conception. Richter then 
projected all the inherent passion in 
three Schumann Novelettes, and _after- 
wards devoted himself to about forty- 
five minutes of Debussy. There is some- 
thing remarkable and unique about 
Richter’s desire to present not so much 
a recital of various styles, as a full, 
broad and comprehensive picture of 3 
single composer as a mind and persot- 


ality. (For example, the second recital, ¥ 


which I missed, was all Prokofiev). The 
Debussy was such as had never been 
heard certainly within this writer’s mem- 
ory. Revealed was less the impression- 
ist painter of “nature pictures” than the 
reflective mind exploring infinite subtle- 
ties of inner sensibility. 

The audiences were ecstatic in their 
enthusiasm, and the critics gave the 
highest praise. Here are a few opinions: 
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I suggest—no, I insist—it (Richter’s 
playing) has to be heard to be believed. 
And when you have heard it you will 
come to grips with a piano force whose 
power has the capacity to stun, dazzle, 
astound. Myself, I am blinded by its 
brilliance —Jay S. Harrison, N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, Oct. 24. 


At last night’s performance every mu- 
sician in town was present. Conductors, 
violinists and pianists filled the hall. 

. . There may have been a show-me 
attitude at the beginning. Within fif- 
teen minutes all was dissipated in en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Richter proved to be a 
pianist with style, poetry, imagination: 
a complete artist—Harold C. Schonberg, 
N. Y. Times, Oct. 20. 


Sviatoslav Richter amply justified the 
high expectations and the wonder stories 
that preceded him. . . . For he is a genu- 
ine artist in the full and solemn mean- 
ing of the word—Paul Henry Lang, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Oct. 20. 


Here was playing ravishing in its wealth 
of color and nuance—playing that made 
music we had taken for granted yield 
unsuspected secrets of poetry and feeling 
and drama. There isn’t a better technic 
in the world—nor a better pianist to put 
it to such good use. Precious hands like 
these are one more reason for preserving 
peace.—Louis Biancolli, World-Telegram 
and Sun, Oct. 24. 


While Richter is presenting his best 
to our audiences, Byron Janis, the young 
American pianist, is being applauded in 
the Soviet Union and Metropolitan 
Opera audiences in New York are en- 
joying a finer performance of Boris 
Godunov in the re-scored version by 
Dmitri Shostakovich, because the bari- 
tone George London was able to perfect 
his mastery of the role as a guest artist 
at the Bolshoy. 

This is a cultural exchange, for cul- 
tural exchange is not a form of propa- 
ganda or diplomatic maneuver, but two 
countries expressing their desire for 
friendship as equals, with each, in the 
interest of mutual understanding, let- 
ting the other share its best. 


A number of Sviatoslav Richter rec- 
ordings are available on the American 
market. The following are especially rec- 
ommended as an introduction to his art: 
Schubert’s Sonata in D Major, Op. 53 
(Monitor MC 2403), Mussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition coupled with 
Prokofiev’s Sonata No. 7 (Artia ALP 
154), and Rachmanioff’s Concerto No. 2 
in C minor, in which Richter is accom- 
panied by the Leningrad Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Kurt Sanderling (Par- 
liament PLP 134). 

Since coming to this country Richter 
has made several recordings. One of these 
recordings is now available: Brahms’ 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B Flat with the 
Chicago Symphony under Eric Leinsdorf 
(RCA Victor LM 2466, LSC 2466). 


DISARMAMENT 


Disarmament and the American Econ- 
omy, a symposium edited by Herbert 
Aptheker. New Century Publishers, 
New York. 64 pages. 75 cents. 


“Every hour the world spends about 
$8.5 million for armaments which could 
eventually be used to blow the world 
to bits. Of this amount the U.S. alone 
spends about $4 million an hour every 
hour of the day and night.” 

Thus Robert W. Dunn sums up the 
“colossal cost of war preparations” in 
this symposium. 

Victor Perlo discusses the “Economics 
of Disarmament.” George Wheeler, writ- 
ing from Czechoslovakia, considers 
“War Production and Employment,” 
Jurgen Kuczynski, writing from Hum- 
bolt University in Berlin, discusses 
“Peace and the Economist.” 

The editor, Herbert Aptheker, discusses 
“The Ideology of Disarmament” and 
there are other articles dealing with this 
crucial subject by James S. Allen, John 
Eaton, and Hyman Lumer. 

These papers by well-known econo- 
mists will provide you with vital facts 
and analyses about this basic problem 
that faces us ever more urgently as we 
move into the period ahead. 
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Aptheker, Herbert, or “Disarmament and the 
American Economy” (review), Dec., 47 

Arctic, warming up the, July, 27-30 

Armaments. See Disarmament. 

Armenia, William Saroyan’s visit in, Dec., 14f 

Art: in Bulgaria, July, 26; in German Democratic 
Republic, Jan., 31-34 

Artists, in China, June, 28 

Asia, Soviet aid to, Nov., 

Aslan, Anna, Feb., 18-19 

Atomic power: peaceful uses, Jan., 6f; May, 44f 
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Weapons 
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Berman, Harold J, July, 4 
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Bernstein, Leonard, Feb., 42 

Berthold Brecht Theater, in G D R, Jan., 34 

Bethe, Hans, July, 6 
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Apr. 34-36 

Biancolli, Louis, Feb., 45 

Bill of Rights, Roosevelt's, June, 29 

Blokhin, Nikolai, ‘The Problem of Cancer,’’ March, 
42 


Bogolyubov, Nikolai, Oct., 6 

Bogomolets Institute of Physiology, Apr., 31-33 

Bondarenko, Victor, Soviet aid in  Indanesia, 
Nov. 

Book reviews: ‘‘Andromeda,’’ by Ivan Yefremov, 
March, 43f; ‘‘A Calendar of Soviet Treaties, 
1917-1957,’’ by Robert M. Slusser, Oct., 46; 
“A Clash of Cultures—Some Contrasts in Amer- 
ican and Soviet Morals and Manners,” iby Vivian 
and Vincent Hallinan, Sepr., 46; “Composer 
and Nation: the Folk Heritage in Music,” 
by Sidney Finkelstein, Dec., 45; ‘‘Current Soviet 
Policies III. The Documentary Record of the 
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and the American Economy,’ edited by Herbert 
Aptheker, Dec., 47; Economic Atlas of the 
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by Corliss Lamont, March, 45; ‘New Peovle 
in New China,” by Maud Russell, Apr., 47; “On 
the Brink,” by Jerome. Davis and Hugh 
Hester, March, 8-11; “One Chinese Moon,” 
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International Symposium on the Origin of Life 
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Bowles, Chester, June, 9 
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(review), May, 44f 

British Peace Committee, Feb., 10; Nov., 40 
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(review), May, 44f 

Bryukhonenko, S. S., Jan., 42 

Buchenwald, Jan., 32f 

Bukreyev, Boris Y., Apr., 32 

Bulgaria: American doctor in., Sept., 39; culture 
in, July, 23-26; relations with China, June, 40; 


relations with U.S., Jan., 20 
Burma, USSR aid to, Nov., 31 
Burnham, Louis E., Jan., 9 
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Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (Great Britain) , 
Feb., 10; Nov., 40 

Canada, Chinese Classical Theater in, Oct., 20; 
labor movement in, June, 37; Peking opera in, 
Nov., 42f 

Cancer, March, 42, 45 

Cannon, Clarence, June, 43 

Carey, James, June, 36; Dec., 10 

Castro, Fidel, Sept., 14 

Catana, Nikolai, Nov., 34-36 

Catel, Werner, Oct., 35 

Catholic Church, Feb., 4 

Catholic Worker, May, 41 

hao, Chinese woman leader, Jan., 27f 

Chechulin, S. I., Jan., 42 

Chieko Watanako, Jan., 39 

Children in USSR, aut. 13-15; May, 46f 

Childs, Marquis, July, 4 + 6 

China: agriculture in, Feb., 24f; and Mt. Everest, 
Sept., 28-32; and United Nations, Nov., 49; 
artists in, June, 28; communes in, Feb., 23-29; 
Congress of Labor Heroes, Jan., 25-30; drought 
in, Feb., 26; economic development, Jan., 25-30; 
exports, to US., June, 33; floods in, Feb., 26: 
intellectuals, June, 2: public dining rooms, 
Feb., 26; relations with Bulgaria, June, 40; 
social conditions, June, 20-23; volunteer work, 
Hore 24; wages, Feb., 25; women in, May, 


Chinese, in other countries, Apr., 25-29 

Chinese Classical Theater, in Canada, Oct., 20 

Chou Ea-lai, Feb., 

Christopher, George, Apr., 17; May, 11 

Civil rights in Czechoslovakia, July, 20 

Cliburn, Van., in the USSR., Sept., 9-12; Oct., 8 

Coal industry in USSR, March, 33 

Coblentz, Gaston, May. 21 

Coe, Charles J., ‘Soviet Agriculture—Some Facts 
and Figures,’ Dec., 16-21 

Colbezg, Mrs. A. M., Oct., 25 

“Cold War,” Feb., 4; June, 4 

Collective farms, USSR, Jan., 11-20; Apr., 15-17 

College stedents in USSR, May, 22f 

Colonialism, Khrushchev on, Nov., 48 

Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
“Organizing Peace in the Nuclear Age’’ ( review) , 
May, 44f 

Committee for Non-Violent Action, May, 41 

—" of Youth Organizations, in USSR, Nov., 


Communes in China, Feb., 23-29 

Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, July, 19 

Conference of African Women and Wornen of 
African Descent Sept., 10-21 

Conference on the Physics of Semi-conductors in 
Prague, Oct., 6 

Congo. Sept., 3-8, 40-45; Nov., 7f 

Copenhagen, International Women’s Assembly in, 
June, 11 

Copland, Aaron, on Soviet music, July, 14 

Corea, Claude, July, 8 

Cost of living and collective farms, Jan., 17-19 

Crawford, George, Oct., 25 

Crime, in Poland, Apr., 24 

Cuba, revolution in, Sept., 13-18 








Cultural exchanges. See: International cultural 
exchanges 
Curran, Joseph, June, 37; 


Oct, 7 
Currency, changes in USSR, July, 38f 


Czechoslovakia: constitution, July, 17-22; theater 
in, Feb., 19 
D 
Daghestan, Feb., 14 
Dahlberg, Edwin, T., May, 38 f 
Davidson, Basil, ‘‘The Lost Cities of Africa” 


(review), Apr., 46f 

Davidson, William C., Jan., 41 

Davis, Jerome, “On the Brink” 
8-11 

Demikhov, V. P., Jan., 42 

Democratic Party and U-2 incident, July, 9 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam, and USSR aid, 
Nov., 31 

Diamond industry, in Siberia, March, 35 

Dillon, Douglas, June, 36 

Dining rooms, public, in China, Feb., 26 

Direct Action Committee, Great Britain, Feb., 10 

Disarmament: and Khrushchev’s visits to Asian 
countries, Apr., 6; and nuclear tests, May 5-6; 
and Soviet people, Apr., 11f; and Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva, Apr., 4-10; 
and UN, Dec., 6f; and USSR, July, 5, 54; 
economic consequences of, June, 29-34; Indian 
resolution on, Dec., 7f; Khrushchev on, Jan., 
41; the main issue, Jan., 5; people’s role in, 
Apr., B) — toward. Feb., 3-9 

Donovan, Robert J., June, 6, 9 

Drought, in ee Feb., 26 

DuBois, W. E. B., “Mansart Builds 
(review), Oct., 47 

Dulles, Allen W. 

Dunn, Robert W., Dec., 47 

Dutcon, J. K., July, 43 


(review), March, 


a School” 


Eagle, ‘ta 
USSR,” Feb. 

Earth satellites, June, 10 

East-west trade, Jan., 4; June, 32 

Eaton, Cyrus S, June 13; July, 42 

Eaton, Mrs. Cyrus S., Apr., 5; June, 11, 13 

Eaton, Frederick M., Apr., 

Eaton, John, Dec., 47 : 

Education: and cultural exchanges, Jan., 7; in 
Bulgaria, July, 24; in USSR, Dec., 12, 21, 35-41 

Ehrenburg, Ilya, Jan., 6, 10; June, 18 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: Feb., 5-7; June, 39, 
and South Korea, Oct., 20; at Summit a cael 
June, 3. July. 3; on peace, Jan., 5; visit to 
Japan, July, 3 ; 

England. See: Great Britain 

Endicott, James and Mary, Feb., 29 

Ethiopia, USSR aid to, Nov., 29f 


“Care and Treatment of Eyes in the 
34-37 


Evanier, David: “A Peace Program for our 
Country,” Oct. 43-45; Essay contest award, 
Sept., 36 

Everest, Mount, Chinese climb, Sept., 28-32 


Eyes, treatment in USSR, Feb., 34-37 
F 


Fairfax-Cholmeley, Elsie: ‘Mr. Durdin and Com- 


rade Kuo,” June, 20-23; 
in China,” May, 30-32 
Falkova, Zinaida, July, 29 

Family life, in USSR, Jan., 11 

Faulkner, William, Sept., 21 

Federation of American Scientists, Apr., 43-44 
Federation of Japanese Women’s Organizations 


“Women and Family 


an., 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, May, 41 

Filatov, V. P., Jan., 42 

Film review, ‘Ivan the Terrible,” Jan., 44f 

Fine Arts Academy, in GDR, Jan., 34 

Finkelstein, Sidney: 
Folk Heritage in Music’ 
“The Moscow State Symphony,” 
“Sviatoslav Richter,’’ Dec., f 

Floods, in China, Feb., 26 

Frey, Sofia, “The Truth about Jews in the Soviet 
Union” (review), _ 46 

Friedman, W., June, ¢ 

Friends Committee on oo Legislation, May, 38 

Friendship University, in USSR, be 

Fritchman, Stephen H., ‘“‘The Choice is in our 
Hands,” Oct. 21-27 


(review) , Dec., 45; 
March, 45f; 
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Hugh, Nov., 37-39 
Fernando, Dec., 27 


Gaitskell, 
Gamboa, 


Garst, Roswell, July, 52f; Dec., 18 
Gates, Thomas S., Apr., 6, 17; June, 3 
Geliazkova, Nevena, “Glimpses of Bulgarian Cul 


ture, July, 23-26 

General Electric Corporation, June, 31 

——- conference on nuclear tests, Feb. 3f, March, 
Jy 

Georgian Folk Dance Ensemble, in U.S., Jan., 7 

Geraskin, N. S., “USSR Latin American Eobeieet 
Exchange,’ Dec., 30 

Geriatrics in Rumania, Feb. 16-19 

German Democratic Republic: art in, Jan., 31-34; 
housing in, June_ 16; — standard, June 16; 
military service, June, 

German Federal Republic: , 14-17; Nazis in, 
Oct., 34-38; rearming of, Feb., 5. See also: 
Berlin 

German-speaking citizens, in Czechoslovakia, July, 18 

Germany, 15 years after World War II, May, 18-21 

Gerontology, Feb., 16 

Ghindin, Aron, Feb., 39 

Gibian, George, June, 46 

Gilels, Emil, Feb., 45 

Globke, Hans Joseph Maria, Oct., 34 

Gold question, June, 37 

Gorman, Patrick, E., June, 38 

Goryainov, Vv. Mz, Jan 

Graham, Shirley: July, 36: 
Meet,” Sept., 19-21 

Great Britain: and disarmament, May, 10; and 
peace movement, Nov., 37-41; and Summit 

conference, July, 11-14; Labor Party in, Nov., 
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Greater St. Committee for Nuclear 
Information, Apr., 4¢ 
Grewe, Wilhelm, Oct., 34 
Grey, Beryl, “Red Curtain Up” 
Grigg, Ernest C., June, 36 
Gromyko, Andrei, on U-2 incident, July, 7 
Gruliow, Leo; ‘“‘Current Soviet Policies III. The 
Documentary Record of the Extraordinary 21st 
Communist Party Congress’’ (review), May, 47 


Louis Citizens’ 


(review), Jan., 45f 
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Guatemala, and Cuba, Sept., 13-15 

Guinea, Soviet aid to, Nov., 32 

Gulf Stream, Murmansk, July, 27 

Guryanov, Alexander R., ‘A Collective Farm 
Family,’ Jan., 11-20 


H 


Hahn, Lorna, ‘“‘“War in Algeria: Is Confederation 
the Answer?’’ (review), May, 45 

Hallinan, Vivian and Vincent, ‘“‘A Clash of 
Cultures—Some Contrasts in American and Soviet 
Morals and Manners’ (review), Sept., 46 

Hanson, Howard, Jan., 9 

Harris, Marvin, ‘‘Portugal’s 
(review), May, 45 

Harrison, George M., — 35 

Harrison, Jay S., Feb., 45 

Hartnett, Al, June, 36 

Hearst, Charles, Jan., 10 

Heartfield, John, Jan., 34 

Hedgeman, Anna, Sept., 21 

Helmholtz Eye Research Institute, USSR, Feb., 35 

Henkin, V. L., Jan., 42 

Hentova, Prof., Sept., 10 

Herter, Christian, June, 10; July, 6 

Hester, Gen. Hugh B.: ‘Khrushchev in America,” 
oT 16f; ‘On the Brink’ (review), March, 

8-11 


Hildebrand, George vr July, 33 

Hill, E. J., eng 

Hiroshima: ‘Jan., 39- as murals, June, 18f 

Ho Chien-hsu, Jan., 

Hocking, William ed July, 15 

Horecky, Paul L., ‘‘Libraries and Bibliographic 
Centers in the Soviet Union’’ (review), Nov., 55 

— of labor: in USSR, July, 41; in U.S., June, 
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‘African Wards’ ”’ 


Housing: in German Democratic Republic, June, 15; 
in USSR, Dec., 11f; in U.S., June, 30 

Hughes, Langston, Oct: 3: 

Humphrey, Hubert, June, 9 

Hunedoara (Rumania), Nov., 33-36 

Hungary: crisis of 1956, Feb., 33; impressions of, 
Feb., 30; standards of living in, Sept., 35; 
theater in, Feb., 31; universities in, Feb., 31 

— W. Alphacus, ‘‘Africa’s Hidden Past,” 
pr., 

Hutchinson, Dorothy, May, 9 


I 


Ikeda ( Japanese os, leader) , Oct., 24 

Income taxes, in USSR, July, 17-42 

India: and disarmament proposal, Dec., 7f; Chinese 
border, Feb., 

Indonesia: June, 17; Chinese in, Apr., 25-29; Soviet 
aid to, Nov., 

Intellectuals, in China, June, 21 
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